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Art. I. Paleoramaica, or Historical and Philological Dis- 
quisitions ; inquiring whether the Hellenistic Style is not 
Latin-Greek? whether the many New Words inthe Elzevir 
Greek Testament are not formed from the Latin? And 
whether the Hypothesis, that the Greek Text of many 
Manuscripts of the New Testament is a Translation or 
Re-translation from the Latin, seems not to elucidate 
numerous Passages, to account for the different Recen- 
sions: and to explain many Phenomena hitherto inexpli- 
cable to the Biblical Critics? pp. 542. Murray. 


Tris unusually long title page sufficiently explains the 
objects, which the anonymous writer, (who might have 
styled himself Harduinus Redivivas) bad in view. The 
work before us consists of six disquisitions. In the first he 
combats the received opinion, that a knowledge of Greek was 
very general in the time of the Apostles. In the second 
and third he contends that one at least of the Gospels, and 
several of St. Paul’s Epistles, were probably composed in 
Latin : but that at all events the Elzevir, or received text, 
of the New Testament, bears marks of being a version 
from the Latin; possibly a Greek re-translation from the 
Latin of an original Greek work made at a very early period. 
This notion the author proceeds to corroborate in the 
fourth disquisition, by a list of words, phrases, &c. tending 
to prove that what is called the Hellenistic style, is not 
Hebrew Greek, but Latin Greek. In the fifth disquisition are 
quoted the opinions of some of the most distinguished. Edi- 
tors of the New Testament: and in the sixth, this hypothesis 
is applied to the elucidation of the theory of different families 
of MSS. of the New Testament. 

The author professes to offer his notion as a matter for 
inquiry, without dogmatizing himself. But in the course 
of his work he not unfrequently falls into a style somewhat 
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2 Paleoromaica. 


too positive and pert for a humble inquirer after trath. He 
has pursued his researches with much industry, and has 
collected testimonies from a great variety of authors, although 
they are not very methodically arranged. We shall not 
enter into a minute consideration of each disquisition, but 
shall briefly review the state of the question, as it concerns 
the original language of the New Testament. 

We need hardly inform our readers that the hypothesis of 
a Latin original of the New Testament is not now broached 
for the first time. A German Jesuit of the 17th century, 
Melchior Inchofer maintained that our Saviour and his 
disciples spoke Latin, from a principle of obedience to the 
Roman laws, which prescribed the use of that language in the 
provinces of the empire ; a notion which has also been serivusly 
taken up and defended by an Ltalian scholar. Another Jesuit, 
of greater celebrity, the learned but fanciful Hardouin, ad- 
vanced what Michaelis terms ‘‘ the extraordinary hypothesis, 
that what we call the Latin translation is in fact the original, 
and that the Greek Testament is nothing more than an 
insignificant translation by an unknown hand.” Our present 
author goes even farther than this; for he argues that the 
present Greek text is a servile translation from a Latin ori- 
ginal, now. lost. We should not, however, use the words 
‘* Latin original” without limitation ; for he acknowledges that 
St. Matthew wrote in Hebrew ; consequently of his Gospel 
we have a Greek version of a Latin version of a Hebrew 
original. He observes very justly, that the discovery of 
truth can never injure the cause of religion: but he over- 
looks the very obvious remark, that this holds good only with 
regard to actual truth ‘The propagation of a notion which 
this or that individual believes to be truth, when in fact it is 
no truth at all, may be productive of the most injurious con- 
sequences. Ayain, although the discovery of truth can do 
no harm (a position which requires some limitations) yet an 
inquiry after truth may be so conducted as to do a great 
deal of harm. 

It may be a question of no importance to the authenticity 
of the Christian Scriptures, whether they were at first com- 
posed in Greek or Latin; and whether the copies which we 
possess, be originals or translations, provided that the 
translations can be authenticated. But an examination of 
this question may be so carried on, as to do much disservice 
to the cause of religion. This will be the case, when the 
writer indulges in a vein of pleasantry ill suited to the sub- 
ject; when he speaks contemptavusly of opinions or things, 
which the Christian = disposed to regard with vene- 
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ration; when the tone of his arguments upon this particular 
question is calculated to foster a spirit of scepticism in 
matters of higher importance. In this, and in many similar 
cases, where the prevailing opinion, even if it be erroneous, 
does no harm; a controversy, tending to establish another 
hypothesis, and pessibly the true one, if it be conducted as 
we have described, may evidently be injurious to the cause 
of religion. ‘Wedo not mean to tax our present author with 
any disingenuousness, or want of serious intention. But we 
certainly have to complain of the flippancy with which he 
occasionally discusses very serious questions, and of the 
contemptuous tone in which he speaks, if not of persons, yet 
of opinions, which we are accustomed to regard with appro- 
bation and respect. The labours of biblical critics surely 
merit a better name than ‘‘ the trash composed on dots, 
articles, and particles ;” P. 480. And we are wholly at a 
loss to perceive that the establishing of our author's hypothesis 
will have any tendexucy to diminish the quantity of such 
‘‘ trash ;” for as long as the Greek Testament is allowed to 
be an authentic translation, the original of which is lost, the 
importance of articles and particles must remain just where 
it is. And with regard to various readings, it will still 
be of the same consequence to ascertain, whether, in the 
instance alluded to by Wetstein in the note, the true reading be 


©C or KC, since it would be in fact ascertaining whether in 


the original, the reading was Ds or DNS, i. e. Deus or 
ominus. 

In many parts of his book, the author ridicules the stress 
which has been laid upon the use of the article in the New 
Testament ; and because the old Socinians drew some argu- 
ments against the doctrine of our Saviour’s divinity, from the 
insertion or omission of the article in certain texts; whereas 
the later Socinians have been combated by orthodox divines 
Ae the same ground, our author maintains that therefore 

e whole doctrine of the Greek article is nugatory and con- 
temptible ; and says that it is “‘ ludicrous, or perhaps melan- 
choly, that Bishop Pearson, conscious: as he was of. its 
weakness, should employ the article to prop up the argument 
that Almighty God ts the Father of Jesus in a different 
manner from that in which he is our Father.” This is 
miserable sophistry. Divines have believed that most, if not 
all of the books of the New Testament were originally 
written in Greek. Now that the article has some meaning in 
Greek no one pretends to deny. If so it must have some ef- 
fect upon the sense, wihiere it is pene or omitted; whether 
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that effect be important or not, depends upon the natare of 
the passages themselves. It is certain that woAAci avOpamos 
means ‘‘ many men,” but 01 woo &y9pwmos “ most men:” the 
formér would be rendered in Latin ‘‘ multi homines,” the 
latter ‘‘ plerique.” Consequently the article cannot be 
of no importance in Scripture criticism, whether the books 
of the New Testament be in the original tongue, or transla- 
‘tions from it. It savours of ignorance as well as petalance, 
to ridicule indiscriminately arguments drawn from the pecu- 
liar idioms of a language. Our author remarks in a note 
‘* Nay, the question of our Lord’s divinity has sometimes 
been supposed almost to depend upon a dot.” P. 420. 
Thus, because one particular text may or may not bear upon 
the doctrine of our wee divinity, according to the different 
modes of reading it; the doctrine itself is said “‘ to have 
been supposed almost to depend upon a dot.” Is thisa 
candid insinuation? is this the language of a sincere and 
modest inquirer after truth? is it the language of one, who 
‘‘ thought no more of the distinctions of Arian, Socinian, or 
Arminian*, during the composition of the present work, 
than of those of Aristotélian, Stoic, and Academic ; nor has it 
been in the slightest degree, his object either to confute or 
to confirm what are deemed the orthodox opinions?” Pref. 
p- xi. He must then be either very ignorant of his own 
intentions, or of the tendency of his own arguments. He 
says, it is true, p. 464. ‘‘ Let the designs of the writer be 
as good or as bad as possible, or the imaginary consequences 
be what they may, the question is not whether the author be 
designing, but whether his book is uncritical.” 

This we deny. In the first place, it is a gratuitous as- 
sumption, to say that the consequences are imaginary ; and, 
if the consequences be bad, and might have been expected 
to be bad, the author cannot be justified. A book concern- 
ing religion may be very critical, and yet very mischievous. 
Would any thinking person commend the diligence of 
him, who should collect into one view all the harsh and 
forced expressions, the abrupt transitions, and inelegant 
sentences of St. Paul, by way of exciting disgust in the 
mind of the theological student? The mischief which has 
been done by such a disingenuous mode of proceeding, with 
regard to certain parts of the Old Testament, is perfectly 
well known to our author. Truth, we repeat it, may be pur- 
sued by one who scatters firebrands in the way. An author 
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Palaoromaica. . 3 
may delineate the astronomical phenomena of a given year 
with perfect accuracy ; and yet, in the course of his descrip- 
tions he may throw out insinuations against the existence of 
a Supreme Creator. In short, it depends upon the manner 
in which truth is investigated, whether the investigation 
shall do more good or harm. Upon the whole we are 
not dispused to tind much fault with the present work in 
this respect. We think it not difficult to discover the lean- 
ing of the author’s mind upon some important points of doc- 
trine; but in general he has kept it in the back ground. 
We shall now proceed to state our reasons for dissent- 
ing from most of his opinions unon the points which he has 
discussed. 

His first attempt is to prove, that a knowledge of the 
Greek language was not so prevalent in the age of 
the Apostles as is usually supposed. The vernacular 
tongue of our Lord and his disciples, it is pretty gene- 
rally agreed, was Aramean, a Syriac, or more properly, 
a Syrochaldaic dialect. ‘The primitive church consisted 
wholly of Jews, and some time elapsed, before the Gentiles 
were received into its communion; yet, all the records of 
Christianity which we consider to be authentic, are written 
in the Greek-tongue. ‘This is, undoubtedly, a striking oon 
nomenon. <A very obvious reason suggests itself, why those 
writings, which were intended for, the use of the Gentile 
churches, should not have been written in the language of * 
Palestine, which is, that the language of Palestine was con- 
fined to a single nation; and, that although many Jews un- 
derstood Greek, few, if any Gentiles understood either the 
Hebrew or Aramean. One would naturally expect, that if 
a religion was about to be established at that era of the 
world, which was to be communicated first to the Jews, and 
afterwards to the Gentiles ; certain ducuments, intended for 
the instruction of the Jews, would be written in the mother 
tongue of that people, and that others, designed for the 
Christian world at large, would be indited in the language 
used by that people to whose keeping they were to be in the 
first instance committed. Whether this language should be 
Greek or Latin, would depend upon the actual circumstances, 
both of the writer, and of the persons to and for whom he 
wrote. When the new religion should be once firmly estab- 
lished, and authentic memorials in the possession of one or 
more communities, copies of these would be multiplied, and 
translations made into other languages, as the necessities of 
the Christian world should demand. Now, according to the 
received notions on this subject, we have a state of facts, 
agreeing very well with this supposition: first, there was a 
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Hebrew, or Syrochaldee gospel, written by St. Matthew for the 
use of the Jews ; and, four other histories.in Greek, intended 
for the Gentile converts. We have an epistle to the He- 
brews, which may have been written in their vernacular tongue, 
if addressed to the Jews of Palestine, or in Greek, if addres- 
sed to those of Alexandria, and of the Dispersion ; besides 
which, we have several epistles in Greek addressed to dif- 
ferent churches planted in heathen countries. But here 
the question recurs, why should these have been written in 
Greek rather than in Latin? We reply, because the persons 
who wrote them, and the persons for whom they were in 
tended, understood Greek better than Latin. Our author 
denies this, and here we join issue. We are prepared to go 
along with him in many of the arguments, by which he en- 
deavours to prove that the use of the Greek language was 
notso general as Mr. Falconer, in his Bampton Lectures, 
states it to have been; but notin all. He infers that the 
Egyptians did not understand Greek, because in a commo- 
tion excited against Paul at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 37.) as 
Paul was to be led into the castle, he said unto the chief 
captain, may I speak unto thee ? wha said, canst thou speak 
Greek? Art not thou that Egyptian which before these days 
madest an uproar? upon which passage our. author, after 
Rossi, remarks, that the question would have been absurd, 
if a knowledge of Greek was general, or even usual amongst 
the Egyptians. Now it appears to us, that the utmost which 
can be inferred with certainty from the interrogation of the 
chief captain is, that having imagined Paul to be the Egyp- 
tian alluded to, he was surprized at hearing him speak 
Greek with fluency; for this Egyptian, who seduced so 
many of the Jews by his false prophecies, must have been 
able, it appears, to 4 either Greek or Svrochaldee ; and, 
a knowledge of the latter language would have been much 
more surprizing in an Egyptian, than an acquaintance with 
Greek, secing that Alexandria was more of a Greek than an 
Egyptian city, and that there were Greek colonies in the in- 
terior of Egypt. Itis not possible that such an establish- 
ment as that of the Serapeum, at Alexandria, could have 
flourished for so many years, the Greek language being puab- 
licly taught by a long series of eminent grammarians, with- 
out diffusing some knowledge of that tongue over a consider- 
able part of Egypt. In Alexandria itself, under the Ptole- 
mies, Greek must have been familiar to the people. Theo- 
critusrepresents a man as ridiculing the broad Doric dialect of 
some Syracusan women who were present at the festival of 
Adonis, at Alexandria, where a Greek female sings a Greek 
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song in praise of the hero. The Jews, who settled im that 
city under the auspices of ‘Alexander the Great, and were 
afterwards joined by great numbers of their countrymen, by 
degrees ceased to use the Hebrew or Chaldee as the lan- 


' guage of conversation, and adopted the Greek, partly for the 


sake of convenience, and partly perhaps in order to ingratiate 
themselves with the Ptolemies. Whether the Alexandrian 
version of the Old Testament was made in compliance with 
the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus, or for the conveni- 
ence of the numerous Jews who resided at Alexandria, it af- 
fords asuflicient proof of the prevalence of the Greek language. 
We say nothing of the Jewish authors who wrote in Greek ; 
the historian of the Maccabees, Eupolemus, Artapanus, 
Aristeas, the poet Ezechiel, and Aristobulus the great falsa 
Itis sufficiently clear, that the common people of Alexandria 
spoke Greek. Dio Chrysostom composed an oration to the 
inhabitants of that city in the time of Trajan, in which he 
uses the phrase “you alone of all the Greeks.” (p. 378.) 
And considering the wealth, population and influence of 
Alexandria, it is reasonable to conclude that Greek was un- 
derstood, at least, in a great part of Lower Egypt. 

We are surprised to find our author maintaining that a 
knowledge of Greek was possessed only by a very few J ews, 
when the fact, with regard at least to those Jews who lived 
in foreign countries, is notoriously the reverse. He misap- 
plies an expression of Origen, who merely says, that the 
Jews did not study Greek writers very critically : ov Wavy prev 
ody "loudato: ra “EAAriv@wy Diroroyoun. Itis well known that the 
Septuagint version was used in the synagogues of Alexandria*. 
Qur author contends, that Greek was not understood by 
the common people in Upper Asia, but he does not say much 
about the countries of Asia Minor. 

‘The learned Jablonsky, in his dissertation de Lingua Ly- 
caonia, has endeavoured to prove that the vernacular lan- 
guages of the Lycaonians, Phrygians, Pamphylians, Lydians, 
Carians, Lycians, Bithynians, Mariandynians, Paphlagoni- 
ans, Galatians, and Cappadocians, were not Greek, but bar- 
barous dialects peculiar to those districts; an opinion which 
had been briefly stated by Dr. Bentley in his Confutation of 
Atheism, p. 219, who observes that Ephorus and Strabo 





lil. 


* Tertullian, quoted by Scaliger on Eusebius, p. 134, says expressly that the 
Greek version of the Bible was publicly read by the Jews, in his time, at Alex- 


andria. And it appears that in consequence of this custom, great differences 
subsisted between the Jews of Jerusalem and those of Alexandria. 
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make almost all the inland nations of Asia Minor to be bar- 
barians. He therefore supposes that St. Paul, who says of 
himself, I thank my God, I speak with tongues more than 
you all, addressed the Lycaonians in their own language. 
That the ordinary languages used by the various people of 
Asia did actually differ very greatly from one another, ap- 
pears from Acts ii. 8,9. But Jablonsky contends, that most, 
or all of those people understood Greek, although they usu- 
ally conversed in their own dialects. After the conquest of 
Asia by Alexander and his successors, not only were a great 
many Greek words introduced into their barbarous lan- 
guages, but the Greek language itself became generally 
known throughout Asia Minor, so that many districts had 
more than one dialect. Strabo* expressly testifies of the 
people of Cibyra, that they spoke four languages, those of 
the Pisidians, Solymans, Greeks, and Lydians, which last was 
their native tongue. Jerome says that the Galatians, “ be- 
sides the Greek language, which is used by all the East, had 
their own dialect, which was nearly the same as that of the 
Treviri.” But our author calls this ‘‘ an exaggerated phrase.” 
Jablousky proceeds to say, that the Lystrans heard the 
Apostles preach in Greek, and understood them, but uttered 
the exclamation recorded in Acts xiv. 11. in their national 
dialect. ‘That the Apostles did not address them in that dia- 
lect, as Bentley supposes, seems very evident; for if they 
had, why should St. Luke have mentioned, as a circumstance 
worthy of remark, that the people answered them in the same ; 
when the remarkable circumstance would rather have been 
that St. Paul spoke Lycaonian? Yet the supposition that 
he spoke Greek cannot be admitted, unless we suppose 
that the inhabitants of Lystra understood Greek +; and if 
they did, it was very natural for them to be struck with the 
eloquence of Paul in a language, which was universally con- 
sidered as worthy of being the language of gods. »We can- 
not help thinking, that the Lystrans, who seemed to have 
worshipped the gods of Greece, with Grecian rites, would 
have expected those gods, if they made their appearance 
upon earth, to address them in the Greek language. We take 
this opportunity of observing, that the cases which our au- 
thor has more than once put, of the employment of modern lan- 





° P. 936. 
t Unless indeed we suppose St. Paul to have spoken in Greek, his ordinary 
language, and the Lystrans to have understood him as though he were speaking 


Lycaonian; but there are strong objections to explaining the gift of tongues, in 
this manner. 
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guages, for instance, that of a letter written in French to the 
inhabitants of Birmingham or Manchester, are nothing to 
the purpose. There is scarcely any resemblance between 
the state of the civilized world at the present time, with re- 
gard to the use of languages, and that in which it was in the 
time of the Apostles. Whatever conclusion we may come 
to, as to the popular use of Greek in those days, it was un- 
questionably the universal language of literature. Very few 
works of merit had been then written in Latin, and of them 
the knowledge was confined to Italy. ‘The Hebrew, or Chal- 
dee language, was understood but by one small nation; 
whereas the Greek poets, historians, orators, and gramma- 
rians, were read every where. Large collections of their 
works had been formed at Alexandria and at Pergamus, from 
which copies had been multiplied. Schools of rhetoric sub- 
sisted in various parts of Asia Minor; and with the excep- 
tion of Latin, which was scarcely known out of Italy, Greek 
was the only language which was taught grammatically. 

We have also to remark one fact, concerning the dialects 
of Asia Minor, which is, that most of the words which are 
cited by grammarians and others, as Carian, Phrygian, &c. 
have a Greek form; as the reader will perceive, upon con- 
sulting the lists given by Jablonsky, and some of them are 
sheer Greek; as Eevwyv, ** a guest’s chamber ;” Odpios, a sur- 
name of Jove; DiArérapis, the name*of a plant; Kas, “a 
sheep.” To this we may add the very obvious question, 
why should the Greek lexicographers have cited words, as 
pecaliar to the Phrygian, Carian, &c. dialects, if these dia- 
lects had no connection with the Greek language? A person 
who wished to compile a universal dictionary of Italian, 
would insert many words peculiar to the Venetians, Nea- 
politans, &c. as distinguished from the pure Tuscan; but 
he would never think of inserting English or Scotch words. 
Strabo says expressly that the Carians--spoke bad Greek. 
(xiv. 28.) He quotes Philippus, a writer on Carian affairs, 
who says that the Carian tongue had a great many Greek 
words mixed with it. 

Lucian says of a barbarian from Pontus, in the time of 
Nero, that he was wizeAdnv. This person told Nero that he 
lived in the neighbourhood of barbarous tribes, speaking dif- 
ferent languages, and that it was not easy to find an inter- 
preter for them all. If the story be true, which is by no 
means certain, we must conclude that a knowledge of Greek 
was not common in the northern parts of Asia Minor. 
Yet we have Greek coins of Mithradates and Pharnaces. 
That there is no absurdity in the supposition of cer- 
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tain tribes speaking two languages, appears, not only from the 
instance mentioned by Strabo, but from that of the inbabit- 
ants of Magna Grecia, who, in the time of Ennius, spoke 
both Greek and Latin*, Thucydides speaks of some bar- 
barous tribes as being diyAwoon, (iv. LO9.) And that Greek 
was actually spoken by the common people in the parts 
about Pontus, although in a very corrupt form, appears from 
the express testimony of Ovid; from which also we learn, 


that in the same province, Greek was better understood than 
Latin— 


*« In paucis remanent Graie vestigia lingue, 
Hec quoque jam Getico barbara facta sono. 
Unus in hoc populo nemo est, qui forte Latine 
Quelibet e medio reddere verba queat +.” 


And again, 


“ Barbarus hic ego sum; quia non intelligor ulli: 
Et rident stolidi verba Latina Getz f.” 


He calls the language of the Gete, “a Greek larguage, 
spoiled or overpowered by a Getic pronunciation ”"— 


“« Nesciaque est vocis quod barbara lingua Latina, 
Graiaque quod Getico victa loquela sono §.”’ 


Yet Dionysius of Halicarnasus, says that the Achean colo- 
nists in Pontus were in his time the rudest of all the barba- 
rians. If then ¢heixy Greek was very barbarous, that of the 
other tribes in Asia Minor was less so. 

Why should the Ilienses have struck coins with Greek, 
rather than with Latin inscriptions, when they were a Roman 
colony, unless the Greek language was familiar to them? 
And the same question may be asked of many other cities in 
Asia Minor, whose coins and marbles still testify the preva- 
lence of the Greek tongue. The Rhodian pe cate in 
Livy are made to say to the Roman senate, Non que in solo 


modo antiquo sunt, Grace magis urbes sunt quam Colonia | 


earum illine quondam profect@ in Asiam||. Josephus speaks 
of the Greeks and Macedonians inhabiting Mesopotamia 4. 

‘Lacitus says, At Tiridates, volentibus Parthis Nicephorium 
et Anthimusiada, ceterasque urbes, que Macedonibus sita 
Graca yocabula usurpant, Italumque et Artemitam, Par- 
thica oppida, recepit. And the Arsacide affected the title 
of Diareranes, by way of flattering the Asiatic Greeks of 





* See Schol. in Horat. i. s x. 30. t+ V. Trist. viii. 51. t Ibid. x. 3%. 
§ Ibid. i. 68. J xxvxvii. 54. q Antig. xii. 9. 
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Syria and Mesopotamia. These remarks are borrowed from 
Spanheim’s learned Dissertatioa De Prestantia et Usu Nu- 
mism. p. 436. In the same work we have representations, or 
accounts of Greek coins, struck in various parts of Asia; 
amongst ethers, one of Hidricus, a Carian potentate ; another 
of the Termessenses, a people of Caria. A still more deci- 
sive testimony to the fact, that Greek was well understood in 
Caria, is afforded by the Aphrodisian monument, illustrated 
by Chishull, Antiq. Asiat. p. 150. containing a letter of 
Mark Antony, and a Senatusconsultum, both in Greek ; the 
latter having been translated from the original decree at the 
request of Solon, the ambassador of the Apbrodisians at 
Rome. More than one inscription prove that Greek was 
spoken in Galatia, in the time of Augustus and Tiberius ; 
and although the Ancyran monument itself is in Latin, the 
other honorary inscriptions in the same temple are Greek. 

We come now to the state of Greek learning in Italy. 
Our author remarks, that there is no reason to suppose any 
great knowledge of Greek to have emanated frum Magna Gree- 
cia to Rome, in the times of the earliest Roman authors. 
But what is this to the purpose? The question is, whether 
two or three centuries afterwards, the intercourse of the 
Romans with the different Grecian states, and the influx of 
Greeks into Italy, had not rendered the Greek language fa- 
miliar to a great part of the Reman people? The derivation 
of Greek from Latin is a point of no importance whatever to 
this question. He says, that the advocates for the universa- 
lity of Greek adduce, as one proof, and almost the only 
proof of their plan, the well known assertion of Cicero, in 
his oration for Archias,—‘‘ Nam si quis minorem gloriz fruc- 
tum putat ex Grecis versibus percipi quam ex Latinis, vehe- 
menter errat, propterea quoi! Graca leguntur in omnibus 
fere gentibus; Latina suis finibus, exiguis sane, conti- 
nentur.” He argues that Cicero only refers to well edu- 
cated people, who understood Greek as our gentry under- 
stand French. Our author's reasons are ingenious, and 
learned, but not, we think, decisive. The very circumstance 
mentioned by him, that Tiberius forbad the insertion of a 
Greek word in a public decree, proves that the people of 
Rome were very apt to mix Greek phrases with their verna- 
cular tongue, an affectation which is censured by Horace. 
The author maintains that Latin was a more general lan- 
guage than Greek, in the time of the Apostles. His own 
quotations prove the contrary. Apollonius of Tyane tuld 
Vespasian, that the Governor of the Peloponnese ‘‘ knew 


nothing of Greek, nor did the people know any thing of him- 
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Hence arose innumerable mistakes. From this it is clear 
that the people there knew nothing of Latin. Apollonius 
of Rhodes, in the time of Cicero, did not understand Latin ; 
and therefore Cicero declaimed to him in Greek (Plut. Cic. 
p. 444.) How are we to reconcile these facts with an ex- 
pression of Platarch’s, quoted by our author, that in his time 
almost every body used the Latin language? That this asser- 
tion must not be understood to the letter, his own example 
proves. Plutarch’s meaning seems to have been, that Latin 
was coming into general use, with Greek ; which agrees with 
Juvenal’s expression, (xv. 110.)— 


‘* Nune totus Graias, nostrasque habet orbis Athenas.”’ 


As for the common use of Greek by the Roman females, the 
same poet speaks very strongly, even if we make allowance 
for satirical hyperbole, (vi. 187.)— 


“* Omnia Grece, 
{Quum sit turpe magis nostris nescire Latine] 
Hoc sermone pavent, hoc iram, gaudia, curas, 
lioc cuncta effundunt animi secreta.” 


But all these testimonies, our author contends, relate only to 
the higher classes. Perhaps they may; if by the higher 
classes we understand all those, who had the advantage of 
education. The comparison which he draws between the 
use of Greek at Rome, and of French in England, is not 


just; had he instanced the use of French in Russia, it would 


have been more accurate. That the Roman people of quality 
were accustomed to converse in Greek, appears very pro- 
bable from the circumstance related by Plutarch, that when 
Cwsar exclaimed to Casca, who had wounded him, Scelerate 
Casca guid agis? Casca said to his brother, in Greek, 
2deAQi, GonSe. ‘The author says, that when Quintilian advises 
that the pupil should begin with Greek, he is not speaking 
of the humbler, or even the middling classes of the commu- 
nity: but he omits to notice a remarkable fact, to which 
Quintilian alludes in the next sentence, that most of the 
Roman boys, for a considerable time in the early part of their 
education, learned and spoke Greek only—the consequence 
of which was that they were very apt to retain the Greek 
idioms when they came to speak Latin. Something similar 
to this happened to Gibbon, when he first attempted to write 
English after his education at Lausanne. The fact seems to 
be, that education itself was confined to the better classes at 
Rome, and that the sons of tradesmen, generally speaking, 
had little or none. Horace mentions it to his father’s credit, 
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that instead of sending him to school with the sons of colo- 
nels, to learn accounts, he took him at once to Rome. 

The author thinks it strange in Mr. Walpole to suppose 
that any of the foreigners who were called Astrologi and 
Chaldai were Greeks. It is rather strange in him not to 
have known that Chalda@i was a general term for all who pro- 
fessed judicial astrology. ‘The expression of Cicero, (Divin. 
1.1.) “ Qua in nationi Chald#i, non ex artis, sed ex gentis 
vocabulo nominati,” &c. proves that in common parlance the 
term Chalda@us referred to.the art, and not to the nation. 

He argues that the early Syriac, the Coptic, and Sahidic 
versions of the Scriptures, would not have been necessary, had 
Greek been universal. If this argument be valid, it is 
equally valid against the general prevalence of Latin, which 
the author maintains. When we speak of the universality of 
Greek, all that we mean to say is, that Greek was far more 
generally understood in those times than any other single 
language. ‘There was no city of importance in Italy, or the 
Roman provinces, in which the principal inhabitants did not 
understand Greek. And this is all we want to prove; if, in- 
deed, we want to prove even this; for it will probably appear 
that this question, of the universality of one language in the 
age of the Apostles, has very little to do with the enquiry in 
what language they wrote. Still the investigation is curious, 
and not unimportant. 

With regard to Gaul, our author seems to have overlooked 
the express testimony of Strabo, that the example of the in- 
habitants of Massilia (Marseilles) had made the Gauls so fond 
of Greek, that they even wrote their contracts in that lan- 
guage; and betook themselves to those studies, ‘ not only in- 
dividually, but as a public body,” and sophists were hired 
both by private citizens and by cities, (iv.d.) This, however, 
of course, applies only to that part of Gaul which was in the 
more immediate neighbourhood of Marseilles. 

Upon the whole, even if we concede to our author that the 
Greek language was not spoken by the mass of the people in 
the provinces (for be has not proved that it was totally un- 
known to them), he has certainly not shown that the Latin 
was in more general use. He says, in the conclusion of his 
first Disquisition, that ‘‘ Latin must have been the language 
in which our Lord was tried, and which was spoken by those 
who guarded his cross, and perhaps, his tomb.” This is a 
bold assumption. Before we can grant it, he must prove 
that the trial of our Saviour was conducted according to the 
strict forms of Roman Jarisprudence, a supposition which 
the circumstances of the case render, in some degree, impro- 
hable. But even if we allow that this has been-proved bs 
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Eckhard, it does not affect the question in any way whatever ; 
for it only proves that Pilate must have interrogated Jesus 
and his accusers by an interpreter; this was all the trial that 
took place; no pleading of advocates, no appeal to the 


judices. 


The length to which we have extended this article compels 
us to reserve the rest of our observations fora future Number. 
The discussion into which we have been insensibly led, 
might perhaps, in great part have been spared; for, as we 
have already observed, the solutivn of the question, in what 
language did the sacred penmen write? dves not, after all, 
depend upon the universal prevalence of this or that lan- 
guage; but, in great measure, upon the question, what lan- 
guage was best understood in common by the writer, and by 
those for whom he wrote. Inthe absence of other testimony, 
the existence of the writings themselves in a particular lan- 
guage, is a prima facie proof that they ool ohewiae that 
language. What we mean is this, that having certain books, 
which profess to have been written for certain people, in a 
certain language, and having the best historical evidence 
which could be expected, under the circumstances of the case, 
that they were originally written in that language, we have 
in fact one strong ground of probability for the supposition, 
that the writers, or the persons for whom they wrote, did 
understand that language, in such a degree as was requisite 
for the purposes of the communication. If it can be satis- 
factorily proved that they were better acquainted with any 
other language, we shall be naturally led to suspect that the 
documents were originally in that language. But we think 
that no reader of the Paleoromaica will consider this first 
position to be established by our author; of whom, for the 
present, we take our leave. 


(To be continued.) 
LS 


Art. Il. A History of the British Empire, from the 
Accession of Charles the First to the Restoration ; with 
an Introduction, tracing the Progress of Society, and of 
the Constitution, from the Feudal Times to the opening of 
the History ; and including a particular Examination of 
Mr. Hume's Statement, relative to the Character of the 
English Government. By George Brodie, Esq. Advo- 
cate. 4 vols. 8vo. Longman & Co. 1822. 


"THERE is no portion of English history about which political 
writers are so much at variance as the reigns of the first James 
and Charles. That a great change took place in the opinions 
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of men at that period, in regard to the principles according 
to which it behoved them to be governed, is admitted on al! 
hands; but whether that change was connected with the re- 
volutionary spirit which had recently animated the greater part 
of Europe, and had led to considerable innovation upon the 
established order of things; or whether it was entirely pro- 
voked by an unusual stretch of prerogrative, and by the in- 
troduction of tyrannical maxims and practices in the govern- 
ment of this kingdom in particular, is a point which is not 
yet by any means determined. 

The obscurity which naturally belongs to such an enquiry 
as this, has all along been amazingly increased by the mists 
of prejudice and party feeling. For nearly a hundred years 
after the death of Charles, history, in most cases, appeared 
under no better form than that of special pleading; and it 
was not, in fact, till about the middle of last century that the 
tone of public sentiment had become sufficiently moderate to 
admit of any reasoning on this subject, which did not openly 
and avowedly proceed either to a direct defence or toa 
pointed condemnation of that unfortunate monarch. Thus 
we find, as soon as we have opened the pages of Clarendon, 
Sanderson, Symmons, Warwick, and Carte on the one side, 
or those of Prynne, Neal, Whitelocke, Harris, Oldmixon, 
and even Birch, an the other, that we are perusing the argu- 
ments of counsel, retained by the spirit of party, and ac- 
tuated solely by the love of their cause, or by hatred of its 
opponents. The most upright and conscientious of these 
writers are at very little pains to conceal the bias which affects 
all their movements, or to repress the animosity towards cer- 
tain men and principles which inflames their zeal, directs all 
their researches, and modifies almost all their conclusions. 
The ascendancy of monarchical feeling immediately after the 
Restoration, discouraged, during many years, all free en- 
quiry into the causes and history of those important events 
which had led to the ager pas of kingly power in Eng- 
land ; whilst, during an equal period after the Revolution, 
the popularity of whig principles withheld the patronage of 
public favour, with a force not less sensibly felt, from ever 
attempt to set in a clear light, the apparent motives of the 
two great contending parties, and to estimate with precision 
the amount of the change ultimately induced, by their strug- 
gle, upon the practice of the British Constitution. Hume 
was the first who undertook to write the history of Charles, 
with any just claims to impartiality ; and nothing could illus- 
trate so strikingly the prejudiced and irritable state of mind 
which even at that period prevailed both among whigs and 
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tories, as the very remarkable fact that the view of the King’s 
conduct and character given by the author now named, was 
received by each party with equal displeasure and indig- 
nation. In truth, the one faction and the other had been 
accustomed, down to the date in question, to read those books 
only which had been produced by their respective partizans ; 
and, as far as the motives and actions of Charles the First 
were concerned, every work was either a glowing eulogy or 
a fierce satire, 

Reflection, however, and the progress of moderate serti- 
ments have induced the majority on both sides to adopt the 
conclusions of Hume. In opposition to this remark, it must 
indeed be allowed that several individuals, distinguished not 
less by talent than by their support of popular principles, 
have, from time to time, muttered their disapprobation of this 
historian’s kingly predilections, and even threatened to ex- 
yose his inaccuracies both in point of fact and reasoning. Mr. 
‘5 ox, for instance, was wont to condemn Hume, long a he 
himself had begun to study the subject on which the other had 
written; and when at length he did proceed in earnest to the 
task of refutation, he had still to ask his friends where the 
materials were to be found. Sir James M‘Intosh, again, has 
permitted his bookseller to announce a work on the history 
of Great Britain, the principal object of which, we presume, 
is to counteract the tory prejudices of his philosophical coun- 
tryman ; but if report speaks truly in regard to Sir James's 
undertaking, the world will yet remain some time in igno- 
rance as to the real character of the men and things which 
occupy the annals of the seventeeth centary. 

These remarks naturally remind us of the work which con- 
stitutes the subject of the present article, and which likewise 
obviously proceeds from the school of Charles Fox and Sir 
J. M'Intosh. The author, confident in abilities, which we 
doubt not, will at some fature day, confer upon his country a 
lasting credit and produce even a more splendid monument 
of their power than that now before us, has boldly achieved 
what the others have only meditated, and fearlessly laid be- 
fore the world what they have only conversed about among 
their friends. We do not, however, profess to say that Mr. 
Brodie has been completely successful in every thing that he 
has undertaken, or that bis conclusions are, in every instance, 
as satisfactory as they are decisively pronounced. On many 
yoints our opinions are diametrically opposed to those which 
ee ishes to establish ; and we have not found much reason, 
either from the additional facts which he has brought to 
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light, or from the arguments which he has raised upon thenr, 
to alter materially any of our former judgments. Still we 
are ready to acknowledge that, after all the writing and in- 
vestigation which had preceded his attempt, there is no small 
credit in having produced facts not hitherto established ; and 
in having originated views which had not disclosed them- 
selves to others, who professed to have walked over the 
ground which he has more carefully examined. On several 
occasions Mr. Brodie has secured bis claim to this rare merit, 
as will afterwards appear in the coarse of our analysis. 

There is obviously a great difference between searching 
for and examining documents, in order to ascertain the facts 
on some particular point, which has fallen into controversy, 
and the perusing of the same documents when an author is 
simply in search of materials for a general narrative, em- 
bracing numerous und various particulars. In the one case, 
the most trivial circumstance rises into importance, and as- 
sumes, from its connection with the litigated topic a value, 
in the eyes of a party writer, which it could not possibly 
have in the estimation of a mere annalist; and on this ac- 
count it must frequently happen that the autbor of a life or 
of a single reign, guided and restricted by the very specialty 
of his enquiry, will detect occurrences, and can make a 
plausible conjecture into motives, which the purposes of the 
more general historian did not require that he should weigh 
with particular accuracy. On the principle now suggested, 
Mr. Brodie has, in some instances, added to the information 
previously collected by Mr. Hume. 

There is another advantage enjoyed by our author which 
was not so amply provided to his predecessor, and of which 
he has availed himself wah such a degree of industry, as has 
given no small additiorial value to his work. We allude to 
the immense materials for history which have of late years 
been laid before the public, arising from the resolution adopt- 
ed by many noble families of printing such papers in their 
possession as might contribute to throw light on certain na- 
tional events, as well as on the policy of the statesmen who 
directed them. The publio.records, too, and more particu- 
larly the statates of the kingdom and the partanseny his- 
tory, are in a much more orderly and accessible condition 
than they were fifty years ago: a circumstance of the very 
first importance to him who has to authenticate facts, correct 
dates, and trace the chain of connection among political 
transactions and resolves, which though mutually dependent, 
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seem but slenderly related in the order of their occur- 
rence. 

These are advantages peculiar in a great measure to the 
circumstances in which Mr. Brodie has written ; and we re- 
peat that he has improved them with an assiduity which com- 
mands praise, and with a degree of success which cannot fail 
to reward his utmost pains. But we regret that we cannot 
bestow equal commendation on the spirit and temper with 
which his work is composed. There is in it an acrimony 
which ever and anon discomposes the mind of the reader, 
and stirs him up involuntarily to a corresponding bitterness, 
not only against the author himself, but against those histori- 
cal personages on whose account, and in vindication of whose 
measures, he thinks he does well to be angry. Mr. Brodie, 
too, often forgets his character of historian, and assumes that 
of the advocate ; and we find him, accordingly, in numerous 
passages of his book, using all the freedoms of a barrister in 
attacking character and defaming witnesses ; and occasion- 
ally also addressing to his readers that sophistical species of 
logic with which he might hope to inflaencea jury. From 
the outset he labours to secure a verdict of guilty against 
Charles, Strafford, Laud, and Monk. He admits no palliat- 
ing circumstances: gives no credit for good intentions,— 
allows nothing for involuntary error and the difliculty of situ- 
ation; whilst certificates of character and all remembrance 
of former merits are at once disregarded and thrown aside. 
He acts on the maxim of a late police judge, that “we have 
all good characters till we are found out;” and seems to 
think that when kings, ministers, and bishops ere found out, 
the law ought immediately to take its course, and rid the 
country of such naisances. Mr. Brodie, in revising his vo- 
lumes for another edition, must contrive to get himself into 
better humour, and soften down his asperity to the more 
moderate tone of readers in the present age. Why should he 
emulate the blood-hound pertinacity of Pym, and the vindic- 
tive harangues of Bradshaw ? There may, indeed, be honesty 
in taking a side, and in avowing an object. Bat whenever 
an author allows himself to be hurried on byyhis preposses- 
sions beyond a candid statement and comparison of facts, he 
arms his reader against him, and excites suspicion as to the 
use which he makes of even unquestionable authorities. On 
all occasions, in every variety of fortune, in the conducting 
of every enterprize, in the deliberations of the council, and 
in the operations of the field, Mr. Brodie stands by the par- 
liament; triuinphs in their success, and condoles with their 
misfortunes ; whilst for Charles, and his cause and his ad- 
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herents, he entertains neither sympathy nor candour ;—even 
in cases where human motives should be the least suspected, 
and where suffering, even when deserved, seldom fail to ex- 
cite commiseration. In short, it requires but a slight exer- 
cise of imagination in the reader to identify Mr. Brodie with 
some of the more virulent orators of the Long Parliament, 
when expatiating on the guilt of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, or when pressing the condemnation of Charles Stuart. 

One of the main qualities of Hume’s history of the un- 
happy reign to which these remarks bear an allusion, is the 
perfect equanimity with which he records the events and 
counsels which enter into his narrative ; never allowing him- 
self to imbibe the spirit of a partizan, or to enlist his passions 
on the one side or the other. He preserves, too, an air of 
candour even where his feelings and prejudices are the most 
active; and he uses at least the language of impartiality even 
in those particular cases in which his opponents have been 
most successful in detecting his political bias. But Mr. 
Brodie has either too mach honesty or too little art and tem- 
per to assume the appearance of these virtues so essential to 
the character of an historian. His intellect, vigorous as it 
may be, is, on all occasions, equalled by the fervour of his 
emotions ; and his happiest exercises of acumen and critical 
discernment, are rapidly succeeded by a corresponding burst 
of indignation or of triumph. 

The first volume of this ‘ history of the British Empire” is 
introductory, and follows a method a good deal similar to 
that of Millar’s work on the English Government. After 
tracing, in the first chapter, the progress of society and of 
political institutions from the feudal times down to the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign, the author proceeds, in the second chap- 
ter, to encounter the assertion of Hume, that the government 
of this country, under the queen just named, bore some re- 
semblance to that of Turkey. In order to convict the Stuarts 
of tyranny, and of entering into a regular plan for destroying 
the liberty of the subject, Mr. Brodie endeavours to prove 
that the principles of our constitution were perfectly ascer- 
tained ill sitailiahed in the time of the Tudors : an under- 
taking which, we need hardly observe, is attended with ve 
little succéss, and which, in fact, establishes nothing besides 
the weiter’s ingenuity and zeal. Before the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, the government of England, we shall grant, was 
a limited monarchy: but how was it limited? Why, by the 
power of the barons; who were accustomed to repress by 
their formidable combinations, and even by the arms of their 
followers, every encroachment of the crown upon the privi- 
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leges and possessions of their order. The power of the hing 
was limited inthose days, exactly asthe arbitrary dominion of 
the Turkish emperor is limited at the present day ; namely, by 
the fearof his pashas and the scimitars of their retainers. ‘The 
union of the two roses, which depressed one large body of the 
nobility and bound the other to the throne, tended no doubt in 
more ways than one to augment very materially the personal 
influence of the monare h, and even to enlarge the royal pre- 
rogative; but still the main check to the power of Henry was 
derived from the hereditary streugth of the peerage, and the 
vast extent of rights and immunities claimed by that potent 
class of subjects. In a word, the limits of royal power were 
by no means fixed in those turbulent times; and generally 
speaking they were found to expand or contract, according 
to the talents and ambition of individual monarchs, or accord- 

ing to-such accidental circumstances as raised or ‘diminished 
the antagonist power of the great barons. 

ft had been the policy of our kings, during several reigns, 
to foster the interests of the Commons and increase their in- 
fluence in the State, with the obvious purpose of reducing 
the preponderancy so long exercised by the great vassals of 
the crown. This object, favoured by a variety of circum- 
stances, arising out of the i improved condition of commerce, 
and division of landed property, was at length effected to 
such an extent, that the lower House of Parliament found 
itselfin complete possession of the power, which it had been 
raised to counteract, and the royal prerogatiy e was ultimately 
limited in its operation by that very body of men who had at 
first been courted with the view of supporting it. 

During this change various Acts of Parliament were pass- 
ed, obtained by the influence of the king and the commons, 
in favour of the latter; which, together with the several con- 
cessions wrested from the crown at a more early period, gave 
to the theory of government a degree of perfection which it 
did not at all possess in point of practice. The historian, 
therefore, who would measure the degree of freedom and 
protection actually enjoyed in England, by the number of 
statutes enacted, from time to time, for repressing the autho- 
rity of the sovereign, or for confirming the franchises of the 
people, would form a very incorrect opinion, indeed, in regard 
to the real condition of things. In the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, all the safeguards of public liberty which had been 
created under former kings were still in existence, and yet 
no one requires to be told that the government of that mo- 
narch was arbitrary in the extreme. Speaking of the Com- 
mons at this era, Blackstone observes that “ intent upon 
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-acquiring riches, and happy in being freed from the inso- 
lence and tyranny of the orders more immediately above them, 
they never dreamt of opposing the prerogative to which they 
had been so little accustomed ; much less of taking the lead in. 
opposition, to which by their weight and their property they 
were now entitled. The latter years of Henry the Eighth were, 
therefore, the times of the greatest despotism that have been 
known in this island since the death of William the Norman : 
the prerogative as it then stood by common law, and much 
more when extended by act of Parliament, being too large to 
be endured in a land of liberty.” 

The servility of parliament under this choleric sovereign 
has never been exceeded even ina land of slaves. Besides 
complying with his most eccentric inclinations, they at length 
carried their complaisance so far as to relinquish entirely all 
their privileges, and even the shadow of their independence, 
In the thirty-first year of his reign it was enacted, ‘ that the 
king, with the advice of his council, might issue proclama- 
tions, under such penalty as he should think netessary, and 
that these should be observed as though they were made b 
act of parliament.” There was indeed a limitation subjoined. 
on which Mr. Brodie seems to lay great stress, importing, 
that these proclamations ‘ should not be prejudicial to any 
person’s inheritance, offices, liberties, goods, chattels or 
life.” What are the particular subjects of proclamation, 
says Professor Millar, which do not fall within the restric- 
tions mentioned in this act, is not very clear. But there can 
be no doubt that it contains a delegation from parliament of 
rts legislative authority, which, in practice might soon have 
been extended beyond the original purpose for which it was 
granted, 

As to Elizabéth, again, she was neither less arbitrary nor 
less powerful than her father: as the heat excited by the first 
collision of opinion in the Reformation had somewhat cooled 
down ; and the different orders of men in the kingdom, whose 
rank and weight in the constitution had shifted ground, were 
now becoming accustomed to their new places, the exercise 
of authority was less imperiously called for, and less fre- 
quently displayed.. The queen had penetration enough to 
discover that a large share of the eflicient power of the nation 
was already transferred to that class of her subjects, who were 
the readiest to support her claims and uphold her right to the 
crown; on which account, as well as for other reasons, she 
abstained from all arbitrary proceedings, except on such o¢- 
casions as might seem to justify a stretch of power, or, at 
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of popularity that she might happen to incur. She very sel- 
dom, as Blackstone remarks, exerted her prerogative so as 
to oppress individuals; ‘‘ but still she had it to exert; and 
therefore the felicity of her reign depended more on her want 
of rt haar Meg inclination, than want of power, to play the 


tyrant.”—* This,” he continues, “‘ is a high encomium on her 
merit ; but at the same time it is sufficient to shew that these 
were not those golden days of genuine liberty that we were 
formerly taught to belfeve: for surely the true liberty of the 
subject consists not so much in the gracious behaviour, as in 
the limited power, of the sovereign.’ 

Hume, ikewise, maintains that it is ridiculous to talk of 
any regular plan of liberty in the English government, at any 
period prior to the dynasty of the Stuarts. Nor has ary his- 
torian, whose works we have read, held an opinion, on this 
head, which, when properly defined, could be said to differ 
rhaterially from that now given. ‘‘ On the accession of James 
the First,” says Blackstone, ‘‘ no new degree of royal power 
was added to, or exercised by him.”—‘‘ The unreasonable and 
imprudent exertion of what was then deemed to be preroga- 
tive, upon trivial and unworthy occasions, and the claim of 
a more absolute power inherent in the kingly office than had 
ever been carried into practice, soon awakened the sleeping 
lion.” In truth, James was ruined by his pedantry in poli- 
tics—a much more dangerous folly than his pedantry in lite- 
rature. Not content with the exercise of a power which no 
one perhaps would bave questioned, he insisted upon re- 
ducing the theory of government to a set of first principles 
and maxims, of which the absurdity as well as the dangerous 
import disgusted every man of common taste and understand- 
ing. He chose to prate where Elizabeth chose to act; and 
in cases where she would have carried her point by swearing 
that she would send the rascals to the Tower or take off their 
heads, James would have arrayed his authorities and his syl- 
logisms in order to convince his refractory subjects that he 
had a divine warrant for exercising such high powers. The 
first Stuart made the prerogative more formidable in the eyes 
of Englishmen, by laboured expositions on its principles and 
extent, than the last Tudor had. done by the most arbitrary 
of her measures; and in the several encroachments on the 
liberty of the subject, with which Elizabeth and James are 
respectively chargeable, there is the same kind of difference 
as there is between the act of taking a man’s purse under the 
influence of a loaded pistol, and the abstracting of his money, 
during the delivery of a speech on the rights of man and the 
equalization of property. 
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But though James, instead of a timid prosing analysis of 
words, had possessed all the courage and firmness of all 


the Tudors, he could not have prevented the accomplishment 
of those high political objects on which the people, of Eng- 


land had for some time fixed their eyes. The progress of the 


arts, of manufactures, and, above all, of commercial indus- 
ry, had now not only completely freed them from the tyranny 
of the great barons, and raised them to a degree of import- 


ance altogether unknown during the earlier periods of the 


monarchy; but, what is more to our present purpose, we 
find that they considered themselves in a condition to defend 
their privileges against both the crown and the nobility, and 
to demand the actual enjoyment of additional rights which, 
by the theory of the constitution, they held themselves enti- 
tled to claim. ‘‘ This,” says Mr. Millar, in his Historical 
View of the English Government, ‘‘ gave rise to a new spirit 
which became conspicuous after the accession of James the 
First, but of which the dawn began to appear in the reign of 
his predecessor ; a spirit of liberty in the commons by which 
they were incited to regulate and to restrain such branches of 
the prerogative as appeared the most liable to abuse, and 
most inconsistent with the enjoyment of those rights which 
they were disposed to assert.” 

The new spirit of which Mr. Millar speaks, gained daily 
more and more strength during the reign of James, mild and 
pacific as it was; and had assumed such attributes and 
avowed such intentions by the time his son mounted the 
throne, that even now, instructed as we are by the events and 
by the experience of nearly two hundred years, we should 
find it extremely difficult to point out any ling of policy by 
which the tremendous concussion which ensued could have 
been altogether avoided. 

But Mr. Brodie appears inclined to deny that there was any 
new spirit in operation among the commons of England, or 
that they had acquired any new notions in regard to liberty, 
rights, and privileges, beyond such as had been entertained 
by their ancestors, and even enjoyed by the people at large, 
from the time of Edward the First. At no period, according 
to our author, did the people “lose sight of the grand prin- 
ciples of sseuaaional freedom.” ‘Though they permitted 
steps to be taken which were aitagether inconsistent with li- 
berty, and even allowed the privileges of Parliament, to be 
invaded, if not totally relinquished; “ yet,” says he, ‘‘ the 
grand principles of the constitution were preserved, however 
its spirit might occasionally slumber.” Elizabeth, it js,ad- 
mitted, interfered with elections to parliament; interrupted 
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the discntssions of the lower house; made the commons throw 
out bills which were disagreeable to her; imprisoned such 
members as dared to speak after she had commanded them to 
desist; gave new activity to the Star-chamber, and created 
the Court of High Commission; whose officers were em- 
powered to tender oaths at pleasure with the view of convict- 
ing offenders, to ransack houses, and to punish with fine and 
imprisonment-according to their discretion:—and yet Mr. 

‘Brodie is pleased to add, that “ even in these, there. are cir- 
cumstances which distinctly prove that the watchful spirit of 
wy in regard to stretches of prerogative, was still 
alive |” 

Mr. Hume, in order to prove that there was no regular 
system of liberty in the government of England prior to the 
reigns of the Stuarts, and that the people, accordingly, did 
not wrest from Charles that which they had been accustomed 
to possess, and of which he or his father had deprived them, 
enumerates, in one of his appendices to the reign of Eliza- 
beth, a variety of institutions and practices which were té- 
tally incompatible with the enjoyment of national freedom. 
Amongst these he particularizes the Star-chamber, the Court 
of High Commission, martial law, imprisonment on the war- 
rant of a secretary of state, the use of the rack, impress- 
ments, forced loans, the power of dispensing with the laws, 
emo tm wardship, monopolies, purveyance, benevo- 
ences, and persecuting statutes. ‘To invalidate Mr. Hume’s 
statement, our author inquires into the history of these arti- 
cles of the prerogative, and endeavours to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which they were actually carried, in the ordinary ex- 
ercise of regal power, during the government of Elizabeth. 
The result of his investigation confirms generally the asser- 
tions of his predecessor, in regard to the powers which the 
sovereign possessed ‘* to play the tyrant,” as Blackstone ex- 
presses it; but as to the precise limits within which she em- 
ployed the tremendous energies of her prerogative, no satis- 
factory conclusion can be formed, because, as the spirit of the 
age had become averse to the pains and penalties with which 
she occasionally visited the refractory, no record seems to 
have been kept of the particular victims who felt the weight 
of her hand. Mr. Brodie, however, in most cases, admits 
the position at large, and then proceeds to weaken the ef- 
fect of every separate statement, by adducing more favour- 
able instances, or by denying that instances of any kind can 
be brought forward to substantiate the charge. 

As to martial law, for example, he does not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge that the queen could enforce it as often as she 
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pleased, and on whatsoever occasions ine appear to her 
wisdom to justify so violent a measure, But in reviewing 
the particular cases given by Mr. Hume, he labours to lessen 
their importance, and to counteract their impression. “ ‘There 
remains a letter,” says the historian of England, ‘ of Queen 
Elizabeth’s to the Earl of Sussex, after the suppression of 
the northern rebellion, in which she sharply reproves him 
because she had not heard of his having executed any crimi- 
nals by martial law; though it is probable that near eight 
hundred persons suffered one way or other on account of that 
slight insurrection.” Now, in reference to this statement, 
which is, he will acknowledge, moderately enough expressed, 
Mr. Brodie does not call in question the particular exercise 
of prerogative or the ferocious disposition of the sovereign— 
the only points, however, which are of any consequence for 
determining the natere of the government in Elizabeth's 
reign—but satisfies himself with an attempt to reduce the 
number of the victims who suffered the penalty of rebellion, 
and adds, that ‘‘ the very fact of criminals not having been 
executed by martial law, in this case, is a striking proof of 
the general feelings and understanding ofthe age.” It is ex- 
tremely obvious, however, that the matter in dispute is not 
what were the “ feelings or understanding of the age”—for 
all ages have a feeling against violent death when inflicted by 
the command of a despot—but whether the Queen of Eng- 
land had the power as well as the inclination, to butcher her 
subjects, whensvever her own safety seemed to require it. In 
speaking of the constitution, as affecting individual libert 
and protection, we are to consider, not so much what was the 
practice at any particular period, as what were the legal and 
established boundaries which guarded life and goods from the 
assault of prerogative during the ordinary tenor of admi- 
nistration. 

But the queen did not always confine the operation of that 
extraordinary expedient to times of rebellion and tumult. 
‘There remains,” says Mr. Hume, “ a proclamation of 
hers, in which she orders martial law to be issued against all 
such as import bulls, or even forbidden books and pamphlets 
from abroad; and prohibits the questioning of the lieutenants 
or their deputies, for their arbitrary punishment of such of- 
fenders, any law or statute tu the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” What, then, does Mr. Brodie say in reply to this? He 
reminds us, in the first place, that such proclamations were 
often issued in terrorem, and were not meant to be literally 
executed; and, secondly, sets forth the hazard to which the 
queen was exposed from her Roman Catholic subjects, and 
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the great excitement which might have been produced by the 
free admission of popish bulls and controversial tracts. Now, 
as to the first part of the apology, we are ready to allow that 
all such threatenings and exhibition of penalties are meant te 
frighten men into their duty, and to deter from the commis- 
sion of the particular crime against which they are pointed. 

At Algiers, even, and Constantinople the most savage tyrant 
that ever trampled on the necks of slaves, never meant to 
take off every head that his edicts might reach. Terror is 
the object with all tyrannical rulers, in the most unwarrant- 
able stretches of their power; and this equally, whether they 
actually take away life, or only shew that they have the power 
to do it And would Mr. Brodie call that a free constitation, 
where the sovereign, at her mere caprice or apprehension of 
personal danger, could suspend all the laws which protect the 
lives and property of ber subjects, subject them to martial 
law, and even prohibit all questioning of her lieutenants and 
their deputies for their arbitrary punishment of offenders ! 

We i another act of hers, continues Hume, still 
more extraordinary. ‘‘ The streets of London were much 
infested with idle vagabonds and riotous persons. ‘The lord 
mayor had endeavoured to repress the disorder; the Star- 
chamber had exerted its authority, and inflicted punishment 
on the rioters. But the queen finding these remedies inef- 
fectual revived martial law, and gave Sir Thomas Wilford a 
commission of proyost-martial, granting him authority and 
commanding him, upon signification given by the justices of 
the peace in London or the neighbouring counties, of such 
offenders worthy to be speedily executed by martial law, to 
attack and take the same persons, and in the presence of the 
said justices, according to the justice of martial law, to exe- 
cute them upon the gallows or gibbet openly, or near to such 
place where the said rebellious and incorrigible offenders 
shall be found to have committed the said great offences.”— 
‘| suppose,” the historian remarks, ‘“ it would be difficult 
to produce an instance of such an act of authority nearer than 
Muscovy.” 

In reply to this representation, the reasoning which Mr. 
Brodie employs is somewhat singular. After observing that 
the only authority quoted by Hume for the above statement, 
is the “ commission itself,” he repeats his remark, that pro- 
clamations were sometimes issued in terrorem, and adds, 
that ‘it would have been murder in the commissioners to 
have acted upon them!” What! would Sir Thomas Wilford 
have been chargeable with murder, had he hung up a score 
of rioters in the presence of the justices, and with the queen's 
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commission in his pocket, ‘‘ granting him authority and com- 
manding him to attack and take the same persons, and to 
execute them upon the gallows or gibbet openly ?” 

Every one must remember Elizabeth’s famous proclama- 
tion, prohibiting all her subjects from cultivating woad, be- 
cause she disliked the smell of that useful plant. She was 
also pleased to take offence at the long swords and high ruffs 
then in fashion; and accordingly sent about her officers to 
break every man’s sword, and clip every man’s ruff which 
was beyond a certain dimension. ‘ This practice,” says Mr, 
Hume, ‘“ resembles the method employed by the great Czar 
Peter to make his subjects change their garb.” These facts, 
which cannot of course be denied by our author, do not how- 
ever, in his estimation, afford any proof either of an arbitrary 
rule, or of an extended prerogative. Elizabeth, he reminds 
us afterwards, yielded the matter of the woad to her parlia- 
ment, who were informed of its value in certain manufac- 
tures: and, as to the other, he shrewdly remarks, that “ it 
would not be any great proof of slavishness in the people that 
they were above contesting a trifle of this kind with a beloved 
monarch !” 

How differently do the same things strike different people ! 
To us it has always appeared that the very essence of arbi- 
trary power consists in interfering with domestic concerns, 
and with the trivial arrangements of personal comfort or de- 
coration: and, viewed in this light, we maintain that the 
queen’s proclamations, forbidding the growth of a useful ve- 
getable merely because it offended her nostrils, and prohibit- 
ing elevated ruffs and long swords merely because they were 
displeasing to her royal eyes, are more expressive of an ar- 
bitrary disposition, and present a stronger proof of her despo- 
tical authority, than even the revival of martial law against the 
pope’s bull and the importation of catholic tracts. 

here is an ingenuity sometimes in Mr. Brodie’s reasoning 
which goes far to make up for his questionable logic. Hume, 
in proof of the absence of all regular notions of liberty at that 
period in England, quotes from Strype a speech of Lord 
Burleigh, in which that statesman proposes that the queen 
should erect a court for the correction of all abuses, and 
should confer on the commissioners a general inquisitorial 
power over the whole kingdom. He sets before her the ex- 
ample of her wise grandfather Henry the Seventh, who by 
such methods extremely augmented his revenue; and he re- 
commends that this new court should proceed ‘ as well by 
the direction and ordinary course of the laws, as by virtue of 
her majesty’s supreme regiment, and absolute power, whence 
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all [nw proceeded” Yn aword, he expects from this insti- 
tntion greater accession to the royal treasure than Henry the 
Eighth derived from the abolition of the abbeys and all the 
forfeitures of ecclesiastical revenues. ‘* This project of Lord 
Burleigh,” adds Mr.’ Muime, “ needs not, I think, any com- 
ment. A form of government must be very arbitrary indeed 
where a wise and good minister could make such a proposal 
to the sovereign.” ! | 

In relation to this extraordinary piece of ministerial coun- 
sel, Mr. Brodie fitst reprobates the application of the words 
** good and wise” to a statesman who could make such a pro- 
posal, and then proceeds to rescue the memory of Burleigh 
from so odious an imputation as seems to be implied in the 
above quotation from his speech. We know not, however, 
whether the great lord keeper would be much gratified to 
find that his vindication rested on the remark, that his address 
to her majesty was “ a mere harangue without point or im- 
mediate object, flattering the queen, yet enigmatical.” It 
cannot be imagined, says our author, that he would advise 
her to attempt a measure without parliament which she could 
not accomplish with it; “and therefore we must presume 
that her absolute power was to be exerted through her grand 
council.” It is perhaps enough to observe, in reply to Mr. 
Brodie’s conjecture, that the concurrence of parliament is no 
where alluded to by Lord Burleigh; and, moreover, that the 
idea of exercising absolute power through the two houses of 
the legislature, is a novelty in government which it is proba- 
ble did not occur to the ingenious Cecil. 

We cannot proceed through the whole catalogue of prac- 
tices and institations which Hume has quoted with the view 
of making out his position, that there was no regular scheme 
of liberty m England when the Staarts ascended the throne ; 
nor can we follow Mr. Brodie at greater length in this earl 
stage of his work, where be shews so much zeal and talent in 
the attempt to establish his favourite hypothesis, relative to 
the freedom of our ancestors under the ‘Tudor kings. Suf- 
fice it to observe, that constitutional liberty could not be 
very secure in a country where the sovereign possessed a 
power superior to the laws; where a process in a court of 
jastice could be suspended by a warrant from the crown ; 
where a member of parliament could be sent to prison for the 
free expression of his sentiments; where bills were stopped 
in their progress through the lower house at the Siidiibandt of 
the monarch ; where private dwellings could be ransacked, 
and the inhabitants compelled either to confess their guilt, or 
to purge themselves by oath; where none could travel with- 
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out permission, and where no one of noble birth could marry 
without the consent of the king; where the productions of the 
press were regulated’ by martial law, and the rack applied to 
extort confessions of religious nonconformity ; where mone- 
polies and arbitrary imposts undermined ,the prosperity of 
commerce; where the caprice of a queen. could restrict: her 
subjects in. the use of cambric, or.in.the pattern of their side 
arms; and where. even words, spoken seditionsly, that is, 
disrespectfully, against. the head of the state, incurred the 
dreadful penalty of death. ‘Taking these ;things into view, 
and connecting them with the imperious temper of Elizabeth, 
the reader will probably share in our surprise when. he, pe- 
ruses the following. sentence:—‘ We have now,” says Mr. 
Brodie, ‘‘ travelled over a. vast variety of ground; and. it 
must be apparent that, though there were institutions, as 
the Star-chamber, not consonant to the genius of a free.go- 
vernment, and occasional proceedings of a dangerous kind, 
the grand constitutional principles. were clearly defined, as 
well as recognized by tie monarch in the general course.of 
administration.” " 
Before the accession of Charles to the throne great changes 
had taken place in England, which, by removing the princi- 
pal supports of kingly power, placed the monarchy on, a foot- 
ing almost entirely new. The military services of the crown 
vassals having long been commuted for an uncertain pecuni- 
ary tax, the monarch could not now, as in former times; 
devolve the defence of the country and the prosecution of 
foreign wars on his great barons; and, as the subsidies and 
benevolences which were substituted ior personal attendance, 
in the ranks of the national army, were scantily and reluc- 
tantly measured out by parliament, who had, on all occasions, 
some invidious condition to attach to their grant; the infla- 
ence of the crown was much lessened, while its duties and 
responsibility were incalculably increased. ‘The revenues, 
too, attached to the royal oflice were very much impaired. 
The Tudor princes, rather than encounter the murmurings.of 
parliament, or consent to barter away their prerogative for, 
votes of money, chose to support their state on the spoils of 
the Church; and in this way, before the end of Elizabeth's 
reign, the greater part of the ecclesiastical property seized 
by her father, as well as the lands .which belonged to the 
crown, and constituted the chief source of its income, bad, 
been alienated or sold. In the earlier times of the monar- 
chy, the commons yielded with less reluctance to the impo- 
sition of taxes, both because. very. little, comparatively 
speaking, was drawn from their pockets, and more particu- 
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larly because it was their interest, at that period, to strengthen 
the throne against the feudal lords, who were wont to op- 
press and despise them. But in Charles’s days circumstances 
were completely changed. A large share of the wealth of 
the kingdom was now transferred from the nobles to the 
next lower orders; commerce had enriched the towns, and 
spread intelligence over the face of the country; and, as the 
commons had no longer any thing to fear from the great ba- 
rons, and were called upon to contribute more extensively 
than formerly for the support of the government; they were, 
of course, less willing to give without obtaining from the 
crown something in return, either in the shape of a conces- 
sion or a privilege. Nor was this the only source of embar- 
rassment to administration; for whilst the revenue of the 
— was diminished in the actual amount, the prices of 
commodities rose to an unprecedented height. Corn was 
dearer in the reigns of James the first and his son than it is 
at the present day. Beef was, at the average of a year, 
about four-pence a pound, and poultry cost more money in 
London, at the period of which we are now speaking, than 
it does in our own times. There is no difficulty, therefore, 
in perceiving whence the necessities of the first two Stuarts 
arose, and their constant dependence upon parliament. The 
army, the navy, the courts of justice, and the royal house- 
hold were all to be supported by the king ; and he was obliged 
to importune the commons for money, or to raise it by means, 
which, in the temper that they now assumed, were sure to 
provoke their hostility, and afford them a pretext for shut- 
ting their purses. 

We shall not attempt to accompany Mr. Brodie over the 
beaten ground of general history during the first years of 
Charles’s reign, nor record the melancholy bickerings which 
took place from time to time between the king and his par- 
liament. The topics of dispute, so often canvassed between 
the ministers of the crown and the popular members, are 
known to every one in the least conversant with the annals 
of those unhappy days; whilst, as to the motives of either 
party, there is so much room for conjecture and so little 
ground of certainty, that we cannot hope to attain, even 
from the most industrious writers, fuller information than 
we already possess. We shall, therefore, confine our atten- 
tion to the views which are here exhibited of the characters, 
the merits, and the treatment of Strafford, Land, and of 
the king himself. 

Strafford, we need scarcely observe, is no favourite with 
Mr. Brodie, and meets, of course, with rather scanty justice 
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from his pen. He listens, with avidity, to all the recitals of 
his avowed enemies, of whom he had a great number, and 
even on one occasion, condescends to repeat the sity excla- 
mation of a prejudiced divine, in regard to the studied hu- 
miliation of that celebrated Lord Lieutenant. When he was 
first conducted to the house of commons, to hear the charge 
on which his impeachment was founded, his carriage was 
removed from the place where he had left it; so that, when 
returning, he was obliged to pass through the crowd, who, 
as was to be expected, were taught to rejoice in the down- 
fall of so unpopular an individual. After he did reach his 
coach, and was about to step into it, the usher of the black 
rod, into whose custody he had been delivered, and who did 
not till that moment recollect his duty, informed him that, 
being his prisoner, he must accompany him to the tower, not 
in his own, but in the usher's carriage. ‘‘ Intolerable pride 
and oppression,” observes Baillie, justly, on this occurrence, 
“« cry to heaven for vengeance !” A contemptible observation, 
surely, when the vengeance was evidently the contrivance of 
the mob-leaders, who wished to cover with indignity, a man 
whose name they had long regarded with apprehension and 
terror. 

Though Mr. Brodie, in recording the trial of Strafford, 
gives way too much to his private feelings, which we are 
willing to identify with the love of constitutional freedom ; 
he yet displays a great deal of ingenuity in defending the 
measures adopted by the parliament, and in setting forth in 
a strong light some particulars which Hume has thrown into 
the shade.» But no degree of talent or artifice of words will 
ever be found sufficient to justify the condemnation of the 
Earl. It is in vain to allege that, though not guilty of vio- 
lating any particular law, he was chargeable with breakin 
or undermining all the laws. Of all species of guilt, as 
Mr.‘Hume well observes, the law of England had with the 
most scrupulous exactness defined that of treason; because, 
on that side it was found most necessary to protect the sub- 
ject against the violence of the king and of his ministers. 
In the famous statute of Edward the third, all the kinds of 
treason are enumerated, and every other crime besides, 
such as are there expressly mentioned, is carefully excluded 
from that appellation. But with regard to this guilt, an en- 
deavour to subvert the fundamental laws, the statute of trea- 
sons is totally silent. ‘The means, too, employed for the 
conviction of Strafford were equally violent and ‘unusual. 
The examination of privy counsellors with regard to opi- 
nions delivered at the board, the accusation and imprison- 
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ment of all the Lord deputy’s friends that they might not 
sprees in his defence ; and, above all, the trick of Sir Harry 
ane’s notes would have disgraced any public prosecution, 
however well founded in other respects. If it. be main- 
tained that a sacrifice to public liberty had, from the circum- 
stances of the times, become necessary or expedient, let the 
argument proceed at once on that dubions ground; but let 
it not be insinuated that a state delinquent may suffer justly, 
though he has not violated a single statute that could be 
quoted, or infringed any one law known to the constitution. 

That Strafford was a man of imperious disposition, and 
not averse to strong measures, will be readily granted ; but 
it is equally obvious that, in the government of Ireland, he 
had generally employed his power for the good of the coun- 
try, and never stretched his authority farther than he was 
warranted by the example of his predecessors, and by the 
condition of the people among whom he had been appointed 
to exercise it. Besides extending materially the military 
aud financial resources of that kingdom, he laboured te in- 
trodace, also, the spirit of industry and all the arts of peace. 
The shipping was augmented a handred fold; the customs, 
without any increase of rates, were tripled ; the trade assumed 
a more favourable aspect by enlarging the balance of exports ; 
manufactures, particularly that of linen, were greatly encou- 
raged ; agriculture was promoted, and the protestant religion 
was advanced without occasioning either the persecution er 
discontent of the catholics. These things were not denied 
even by Pym; who, however, makes some remarks on the 
subject of religion, which, paltry as they are, seem to be 
quoted by Mr. Brodie with approbation. 

‘‘Many churches,” says the parliamentary orator, “have 
been bailt since his gov ernment. Truly, my lords, why he 
should have any credit or honour if other men built ‘charches 
1 know not; Lam sure we hear of no churches that he hath 
built himself; If he would have been careful to have set up 
good preachers that would have stirred ap devotion in men, 
and made them desirous of the knowledge of God, and by 
that means made more churches, it had been something. 
Bat I hear nothing of spiritual ediiication—nothing of the 
knowledge of God, that hath by his means, been dispersed 
in that kingdom. And, certainly, they that strive net to 
build ap men’s souls m a spiritual way of edification, Jet them 
build all the material churches that can be, they will do .no 
good ; God is not worshipped with walls but with hearts.” 

Mr. Brodie condescends too frequently to use the 
diced observations of party men, and thereby greatly injures, 
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in the mind of a candid reader, the effect of his own better 
reasoning, and more dignified style. We know not, however, 
whether the following remark is not original, and entirely the 
property of the learned author, When Lord Mount Norris 
was condemned by the court martial, in which Strafford ap- 
peared as prosecutor, the latter assured his lordship that he 
would inferoede with the king for his life, and that himself 
would rather lose bis arm than that Mount Norris should lose 
a hair of his head or a drop of his blood. “ A speech, says 
our author, which instead of soothing the convict, appeared 
to add fresh insult to injury, by putting the deputy’s arm in 
comparison with his head.” ‘There ave too many of those 
littlenesses introduced into the work, and which afford but too 
ample scope to the malignant eritic for arraigning the taste 
and impeaching the equanimity of the ingenious and labo- 
rious writer. But we return to the subject in hand. 
Almost all our histories have condemned the decision of 
parliament in relation to Strafford as a manifest breach of 
constitutional justice. Professor Millar, indeed, in his his- 
torical view of the English government, makes use of a very 
sophistical and absurd argument, in order to prove that the 
lord deputy was in fact guilty of high treason, and that, there- 
fore all the proceedings of his enemies were perfectly legal. 
It is admitted by this writer that Strafford acted throughout, 
not only in concurrence with the king, bat even in virtue of 
his Majesty's commission; and yet, because the sovereign is 
bound to support the constitution, and may in certain circum- 
stances be called upon to risk his life in its defence, it follows 
we are to be told that he, who, by obeying his king’s com- 
mauds, undermines the fundamental laws .of the realm, may 
be justly accused of imagining the king’s death. A very 
precious piece of constructive treason, no doubt; and founded 
vn a process of ratiocination, altogether unworthy of the con- 
clasion which it was meant to establish! Strafford, it is al- 
lowed, served his thaster faithfully, and obeyed his orders, 
even to the extent of compromising his owa safety; but, 
hoth Lis master and himself, it is presumed, were mistaken 
in regard to their interests, and followed a line of policy de- 
trimental as well to the crown as to the country; and, there- 
fere, as the true interest of the one is inseparable from that 
of the other, we are, it seems, bound to infer that he who 
counsels or obeys his sovereign in miatters which may even- 
tually prove disastrous, imagines, ipso facto, the death of 
the said sovereign, and is guilty of bigh treason against bis 
person and government. It is renrarkable that this powerful 
D ! 
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argument did not occur. to Pym, or to the solicitor, St. John, 
and, that it should have been reserved for these latter days 
to shed alustre on the legal acquirements of a northern pro- 
fessor. St. John went more plainly and directly to work ; 
for, in carrying up the bill of attainder to the lords, he re- 
minded them that ** the Earl had no title to plead law because 
he had broken the law.” ‘It is true” said he, ‘‘ we give 
law to hares and deers for they are beasts of chase. But it 
was never accounted either cruel or unfair to destroy foxes 
or wolves, wherever they can be found, for they are beasts 
of prey!” The solicitor general is, at least, perfectly intel- 
ligible, whereas Mr. Millar is neither reasonable nor just. 
But let us attend to the opinion of Mr. Fox, as given in the 
introductory chapter to his history. 

“The prosecution of Lord Strafford, or rather the manner 
in which it was carried on, is less justifiable. He was, 
doubtless, a great delinquent, and well deserved the severest 
punishment; but, nothing short of a clearly proved case of 
self-defence can justify, or even excuse a departure from the 
sacred rules of criminal justice. For it can rarely indeed 
happen that the mischief to be apprehended from suffering 
any criminal, however guilty, to escape, can be equal to 
that resulting from the violation of those rules to which the 
innocent owe the security of all that is dear tothem, If 
such cases have existed, they must have been in instances 
where trial has been wholly out of the question, as in that of 
Cesar and other tyrants ; but, when a man is once in a situation 
to be tried, and his person in the power of his accusers and 
his judges, he can no longer be formidable in that degree, 
which alone can justify (if any thing can) the violation of the 
substantial rules of criminal proceedings.” 

ln reply to these judicious remarks, our author writes as 
follows ; and we give his opinions at some length, because 
the extract we are about to make will afford a fair specimen 
both of his style and his manner of thinking. 


“‘ It is not without hesitation that I differ from this author forti- 
fied as his opinion is by that of writers in general ; but it has ever 
appeared to me that there is a fallacy in the argument, in conse- 
quence of the distinction between the legislature and ordinary 
courts of law, having been overlooked. Courts of law, as they act 
by delegated authority, must necessarily be governed by the rules 
which the state that appoints them has thought proper to establish. 
‘The one is a necessary consequence of the other; and were any 
other principle to be recognized for an instant, the legislative power 
would be centered in these tribunals. But it is a very different 
question, indeed, whether on some great and crying occasion, when 
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all that is estimable in society has been invaded and rescued with 
difficulty from utter ruin, the perpetrators of this unprecedented 
wickedness, who acted upon the idea that the enormity of their 
guilt would protect them—Who, ‘ judging themselves above the 
reach of ordinary justice, feared not extraordinary, and by degrees, 
thought that no fault which was like to find no punishment,’ may 
not be questioned by the legislature itself, in whose power are the 
lives and fortunes of the whole community? Whether, in short, - 
that power which binds the whole, may not pass an act to touch an 
individual who has been guilty of the last degree of criminality. 
The sound principles of justice are not impugned, for here is no 
precedent set for ordinary courts to transgress the limits prescribed 
to them; and the guilt is such as requires no written law to define it. 
Well may it be questioned, too, whether it be not most advisable for 
a state to leave such monstrous iniquity undefined, lest, on the one 
hand, the study be how to commit wickedness in a new way, so as 
to evade the statute; and on the other, lest such definition may not 
unnecessarily clog the administration. It has been argued (by 
Laing) that the innocerit may by bills of attainder be sacrificed to 
the vengeance of a prime minister; but this is assuming that the 
legislature might be converted into a mere tool in his hand ; and if 
that were to occur, surely the mention of law and justice 
would become a mockery; while there could not be any legal 
restraint against the commission of the act, whenever the minister 
had an object to accomplish.—An act of attainder, where the guilt 
of the accused is established by competent evidence, and amounts 
to that of attempting to overturn the constitution of the govern- 
ment, in a manner which had not been contemplated by the law, 
is not liable to such objections. In vain does the accused pretend 
that there was no statute to warn him of the crime, since it is an 
intuitive truth that, if to violate one law be criminal, the violation 
of all the laws, which is involved in the attempt to subvert the 
whole system, must be infinitely more so.” 


The meaning of the learned historian seems to be this: a 
man may be guilty without having infringed any specific 
law; it is therefore right to make a new law in order to es- 
tablish his guilt: and to the intent that others may, from time 
to time, fall into the same snare and be punished also, the 
rules of conduct must not be too nicely defined, lest a new 
way be found out of evading the statutes, or lest administra- 
tion be unnecessarily clogged. Had Mr. Brodie lived in 
the time of the long parliament, such doctrine would have 
hanged him. ‘* An impeachment before the Lords by the 
Commons of Great Britain is, says Judge Blackstone, a pro- 
secution of the already known and established law, and has 
been frequently put in practice; being a presentment to the 
most high and supreme court ~ criminal jurisdiction by the 
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most solemn grand inquest of the whole kingdom.” “ As 
for acts of Parliament to attaint particular persons of treason 
or felony, or to inflict pains and penalties beyond, or con- 
trary to the common law, to serve a special purpose, I speak 
not of them; being to ‘all intents and purposes new laws, 
made pro re nata, and by no means an execution of such as 
are already in being.’ 

Mr. Brodie is not less hostile to Archbishop Laud, than he 
has proved himself to be towards the Earl of Strafford ; 
whilst, owing to the particular channel through which he has 
derived his information concerning the ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings of Charles’s reign, he falls into greater errors in 
point of fact, and more glaring mistakes in point of princi- 
ple. No man has had less justic e done to him than the pre- 
late now named ; for by a rare inconsistency of abuse he was 
pronounced a Papist, after having appeared as the author of 
one of the ablest works against Popery that have been pub- 
lished in England, and after having converted from the errors 
of that system a number of eminent persons, among whom 
were the famous Chillingworth and Dr. Hales: and he was 
accused of imposing on the Scottish nation a liturgy, which, 
it is said, he took pains to frame on principles more nearly 
allied to the Romish ritual, than to those which distinguish 
the Prayer-Book of England; whereas, in fact, he recom- 
mended to the Scots to adopt at once the liturgical service 
of our Church, that there might be but one book for the 
whole island ; and had, in the end, no farther concern in the 
compilation of the Scottish Prayer-Book than is comprised 
in the friendly aid of advice and revision. Maxwell, the 
Bishop of Ross, assured him that “ the Scottish prelates 
would be better pleased to have a Litargy made by them- 
selves, and in some things different from the English service, 
as what would best please their countrymen, whom they 
found very jealous of the least dependence upon the Church 
of England.” He was charged with the desire of innovation, 
when, in reality, all bis e ndeavours were directed to a par- 
tial restoration gf usages which had been only lately neg- 
lected; chiefly through the culpabl le indifference of Ab bot 
who courted the puritans, and purposely relaxed the disci- 
pline of the Charch. He was accused of foisting into the 
twentieth article the first clause, importing that “ the Church 
hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in 
controversies of fait, whereas the said clause is found in the 
English editions oi the Prayer-Books printed in 1593, 1605, 
1612, and in the Latin edition of 1568; and what is more, 
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office. He has been represented as attending the trial of 
Leighton in the Court of High Commission, and when sen- 
tence was given, which he is himself said to have dictated, 

as having uncovered his head and thanked God for so severe 
a judgme nt being passed against the refractory divine; whereas 
there is not the ‘slightest evidence that Laud was present at 
the trial to praise his Maker for awarding a punishment, which 
he himself had decreed, but on the contrary, it is almost cer- 
tain that the whole story is a slanderous fiction. In the first 
place, Neal refers to Rushworth’s Collections, where not a 
single word is said about it: the authors of the “ History of 
Dissenters” again quote from Laud’s Diary, which is equally 
silent on the subject : and thirdly, no mention is made of 
that proceeding at the trial of Laud when such a topic would 
have been particularly available to his accusers, (who laboured 
under a marvellous destitution of facts,) and an excellent 
fund of excitement to the populace, whose blind zeal was a 
powerful auxiliary in the hands of the puritan party. 

In justice to Mr. Brodie, we must mention that he does 
not give implicit credit to the scandalous report which has 
now been stated, though he refrains from purifying the 
mind of his reader by specifying the grounds on which he 
himself calls it in question. “ We are told,” says he, ‘ though 
for the honour of human nature, one fee As disposed to disbe- 
lieve it, that, when the horrible sentence was pronounced, 
Laud—that patriarch of a Christian Church—that grand mi- 
nister of a religion which teaches charity and good-will to 
men, with fiend-like triumph over his prostrate victim, pulled 
off his cap and gave thanks aloud to God, the Father of mer- 
cies.” As to the merits of Leighton, again, there can be but 
one opinion, His pamphlet was an atrocious libel, inciting to 
the most furious intolerance in religion, and to actual rebel- 
lion in the state; and as fines, the pillory, slitting of noses, 
and branding, had now become the substitutes for Elizabeth’s 
martial law, as an instrument for regulating the press, he could 
hardly hope to escape; and our author himself candidly re- 
marks, that in the horrible treatment he suffered, he onl 
experienced the ills that, on his own prmciples, he would 
have inflicted upon others. 

In regard to the Cardinal’s hat which was offered to Land, 
it is extremely difficult to discover the motives which could 
induce the governors of the Romish Church to extend such 
a mark of their respect to such adivine. He had already 
signalized himself as a champion of Protestantism, and with- 
drawn more than one person of note from the Popish com- 
munion; whilst, as to actual preferment, the primacy of the 
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English Establishment could receive neither lustre nor power 
from the College of Cardinals, resident in the diminished 
capital of Italy. ‘The same spirit of intrigue, perhaps, which 
suggested the sending of Romish priests to act the part of 
puritan ministers, with the view of bringing the Reformation 
into contempt among the better informed classes of society, 
might dictate the mischievous policy of commencing a nego- 
ciation with the Archbishop, which, in whatever way the 
proposal might be received, could have no other effect than 
that of exposing him to the rage of his enemies, and of ex- 
citing suspicions of his sincerity even among his friends. 
The mere offer of preferment in another Church implied, on 
the part of those who made it, such an unfavourable idea of 
Laud’s integrity or steadiness, that, as they knew well, the 
very rumour of their intention to invite him to accept of it 
would be regarded, either as an insult, and would thereby 
gratify their revenge, or as a token of their affection and con- 
fidence, and would thereby inflame the opponents of the 
hierarchy. On this topic Mr. Brodie recurs to his minute 
logomachy. ‘ Laud,” says he, informs us in his Diary, ‘‘ that 
when the offer was made to him, he acquainted the King 
both with the thing and the person: and adds, that my 
answer again was, that something dwelt within me which 
would not suffer that, till Rome were other than it is.” ‘ It 
is beyond all question,” continues the historian, ‘‘ from this 
that Land suffered a struggle in bis own bosom; and from his 
haste to acquaint the King of the circumstance, it is evident 
that his own answer vas in some measure to depend upon 
his Majesty’s pleasure. It will be remarked that in men- 
tioning the second offer, he, after stating that he had apprized 
the King of it, adds, that his answer again was that some- 
thing dwelt within him, and yet that he does not think it ne- 
cessary to state what answer he returned, speaking of the 
first: and that which is most important, it does not appear to 
whom the answer was made, whether to the King, or to the 
person who proposed the Cardinalship.” 

We cannot see the object of this microscopic view of a case, 
which as it was altogether private, and exhibits nothing more 
than the current of secret thought that passed through the 
mind of the Archbishop, cannot possibly prove against him 
any thing more atrocious than that, if the Church of Rome 
had been some hat reformed, he would have had no objection 
to become a Cardinal. We admit, at the same time, that had 


Laud acted with proper firmness, he would have given such 


an answer to the first proposal, as would have precluded all 
attempt at farther negociation, 
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Whatever may be said of the imprudence of Laud, and his 
want of tact in the management of delicate affairs, he must be 
allowed the merit of consistency and steadiness in his reli- 
gious principles and views of discipline. The Lap ernes of 
the Church in the hands of his predecessor had not only per- 
mitted, but positively encouraged many innovations, and a 
total disregard of ancient usage as well as of recent statutes. 
The house of Abbot was the rendezvous of those schisma- 
tical puritans, who, whilst they accepted the livings, and 
bound themselves to observe the ritual of the Church, sought, 
on all occasions, an opportunity to bring her ceremonies and 
her authority into contempt. Gliding into the palace under 
the shades of night, to concert with the primate new means 
for promoting their cause, these unworthy sons of our hol 
Mother, acquired the appellation of Nicodemites, founded, 
it is hardly necessary to add, not on a reference to their 
desire for knowledge, but on their very suspicions and con- 
temptible love of concealment. In opposing this treacherous 
system, Laud had to meet the hostility not only of the avowed 
enemies of the Church, but also of that more dangerous 
and malignant class of professional men who lurk in 
her bosom, only to betray her confidence, or to invite and se- 
cond the assault of her more deadly foes. ‘The unhappy 
spirit of the age too, was against him. Concession was de- 
manded ; and he knew not how to concede, without submit- 
ing to sacrifices which neither principle nor expediency 
would warrant. He fell a victim to the times in which his 
lot was cast; and died because he would neither truckle nor 
trim. Whenever we find a man standing boldly up against 
the current of popular opinion, and labouring to consolidate 
and establish what all others are labouring to undermine and 
destroy, we are ready to give him credit for strength of nerve 
and firmness of principle: and how low soever may be our 
estimate of his practical skill in human natare, or of bis 
worldly wisdom in reference to his own interests, we must 
admit that he follows a clear and strong light in tus own par- 
ticular path, and enjoys unalloyed the approbation of his own 
conscience. Such aman was Laud: and such is the opinion 
of his character which a fair review of his actions has impres- 
sed on our minds. 

As a proof of the ignorant calumny which continues to 
darken the fame of this celebrated metropolitan, we are in- 
duced to mention a rare piece of blundering illiberality which 
has just appeared in the Edinburgh Review. The author of 
an article in that Journal on the affairs of our Church, selects 
for condemnation ‘* Laud’s Lambeth Articles,” which the said 
author, himself a reputed member of the English Establish- 
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ment, describes as rank Arminianism!!! Most prefound his- 
torian!! Thata writer in the nerthern Periodical should have 
mistaken Laud for Whitgift is not surprising, considering 
the general character and object of the work; but that the 
Lambeth Articles should have been pronounced Arminian, 
when every novice in theology knows that they contain the 
very quintessence of Calvinism, expressed too in the most 
direct and revolting language, was a blunder which we were 
not sanguine enough to have expected. Not satisfied, how- 
ever with this double blunder, the enlightened ecclesiastic 
goes on to mention that the said Lambeth Articles, written 
by Laud and stuffed with Arminian heresy, were afterwards 
incorporated with the Trish Articles, drawn up under the di- 
rection of Archbishop Usher; upon which, as if by magic, the 
Arminian positions are all at once converted into pure Cal- 
vinistic tenets!! Hereafter who will dare to question the 
infallibility of the Edinburgh Review ; a journal which, by 
dint of a few delicate figures of speech, can change the 
reign of Elizabeth into that of Charles the First; the Arch- 
bishop Whitgifl into the primate Laud; and, above all, the 
Lambeth Articles into rank Arminianisin! 

We have already hinted, that Mr. Brodie’s estimate of the 
character of Charles is not very flattering to the memory of 
that unfortunate Prirce. Opposing his views to the enco- 
miastic representations of Hume, he allows himself to be 
carried too far in his hostility to a sovereign, who was placed 
in the most difficult cireumstances that can easily be imagi- 
ned, and which, even at the present day, when we have the 
advantage of a better knowledge and a more extensive ex- 
perience in political questions, would seem to set at defiance 
the wisdom and genius of the ablest statesmen. Be it re- 
membered, in the first place, that innovation did not begin on 
the part of the crown, but on that of the people. Charles 
was willing to conduct his government on the principles re- 
cognized in his own age, and acted upon in that of his imme- 
diate predecessors ; but the Commons of England, now be- 
come a powerful and ambitious body, were not contented 
with the share of freedom and influence formerly ullowed to 
their order; and finding that, from the dilapidated condition 
of the hereditary revenue, the king was entirely at their 
mercy, they were determined that he should purchase all their 
grants of money, by a successive relinquishment of the main 
attributes of his prerogative. It will be allowed, in the se- 
cond place, that the steps which Charles was induced to take, 
ju order to compensate for the reluctant and niggardly sup- 
plies of parliament, were such as had been rendered familiar 
to the constitation by the practice of former sovereigns ; and 
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that, though his necessities compelled him to have more fre- 
quent recourse to arbitrary measures than his father or Eliza- 
beth had done, he never acted but agreeably to precedent, 
and after the example of the most popular princes. The 
spirit manifested by the Commons could not fail to rouse the 
apprehensions of the king in relation to the power which he 
had been taught to regard as inherent in the crown, And as 
one concession only paved the way for the demand of ano- 
ther, it is not surprising that he should have endeavoured to 
meet violence by employing intrigue, or resolved to subdue 
pretensions which appeared so incompatible with the exercise 
of regal authority. He saw no limits, in short, to the claims 
which he was called upon to satisfy ; whilst, in return for 
his concessions, he was only assailed with new applications, 
enforced with an increasing importunity, and justified by an 
appeal to first principles which the practice of the govern- 
ment had at no former period either allowed or sanctioned. 
In this state of things, the motives of either party were 
viewed through an unfavourable light by the other; and to 
justify the steps which each was prepared to take, it became 
necessary to impute to their antagonists designs equally vio- 
lent and purposes equally selfish with those which they them- 
selves cherished. Atter the war had commenced, the Par- 
liament were driven by the feeling of self-preservation to 
strengthen their own interests by rendering the cause of the 
king unpopular; and this they effected chiefly by impeach- 
ing his sincerity, and by representing that, whilst no oaths 
could bind him, he entertained the most deadly resentment 
against all who had opposed him either in the council! or in 
the field. They gained their object. The popular party 
svon allowed themselves to believe that their own safety was 
incompatible with that of the monarch ; and thus, whilst they 
professed a desire for an accommodation with Charles, they 
hever failed to afford the most indubitable evidence that 
a lasting peace with him was not in all their thoughts. Mr, 
lox, who is by no means an advocate for the king, and even 
maintains that there was just grouud for suspecting his sin- 
cerity, is yet ready te acknowledge that the Parliamentary 
demagogues carried their suspicions much too far. ‘* Js the 
failure of the negociation when the king was in the Isle of 
Wight, to be imputed to the suspicions justly entertained of 
his sincerity, or to the ambition of the parliamentary 
leaders? If the insincerity of the king was the real cause, 
ought not the mischief to be apprehended from his 
insincerity, rather to have been guarded against by treaty 

than alleged as a pretence for breaking off the negociation ? 
Sad, indeed, will be the condition of the world, if we arg 
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never to make peace with an adverse party whose sincerity 
we have reason to suspect. Even just grounds for such sus- 
picions will but too often occur, and, when such fail, the 
proneness of man to impute evil qualities as well as evil de- 
signs to his enemies, will suggest false ones.” 

These remarks are sensible and candid ; but the historian 
now before us, whilst he defends the Parliament on all occa- 
sions, even when their conduct was most violent and ambi- 
tious, speaks of Charles as follows :— 


«« Accustomed from his earliest years to intrigue and dissimula- 
tion, he seems, like his father, to have regarded hypocrisy as a ne- 
cessary part of Kingcraf?: he had reconciled his conscience to the 
most uncandid protestations, and had studied Divinity in order to 
satisfy himself of the lawfulness of taking oaths to break them. 
Though he Joved the Church of England only as a prop to his own 
power, he had latterly endeavoured to persuade himself, that by 
upholding it he was rendering a service to religion ; and he was now 
surrounded with clergy, who, regarding the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment with reverence, partaking in no small degree with the feel- 
ing of self-interest, were ready to assure him, (and well did they 
practise the lesson they taught) that a pious fraud which promoted 
such an object, was not only justifiable, but commendable in the 
sight of God. Thus did his faith, instead of controlling the dic- 
tates of his will, encourage them; and the interests and welfare of 
his a appeared to him to demand such a sacrifice of principle. 
Deeply, however, must every man who regards sincerity, deplore 
that the firmness displayed by Charles on the scaffold was disgraced 
by the speech he uttered. His whole government and all his mea- 
sures—as proved by authorities and documents which can admit 
of no dispute—had been subversive of Parliament, the privileges 
of the people, and in short, of the law of the land, on which alone 
was founded his right to govern; and yet like his two grand crimi- 
nal ministers, Laud and Strafford, —_ whose own correspondence, in 
the absence of all other proof, would indisputably establish their 
cuilt—he averred on the scaffold that he had always been a friend 
to Parliaments and the franchises of the people.” 


In a word, Charles the First was, according to Mr. Brodie 
one of the weakest and most unprincipled of human beings— 
a disgrace to the moral and religious nature of man—a tyrant 
and a monster—stained with perjury and falsehood, and ac- 
customed to study divinity only to learn how he might take 
oaths so as to break them with impunity—the enemy of his 
people, the destroyer of the constitution, the subverter of its 
laws, the patron of bad ministers, and the encourager of all 
heresy and damnable doctrines, among divines. He was be- 
sides, a hypocrite, a dissembler and a breaker of promises ; 
and yet, with singular inconsistency, our author represents 
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the promise that Charles made to his queen, not to make 
peace without her knowledge, as the main bar to an accom- 
modation with the parliament. In short, he deserved to lose 
his head; and Mr. Brodie is not sorry that he did lose it, 
though on a scaffold. 

The spirit of Mr. Bjs book, we repeat, is the worst part of 
it: so little to our taste, indeed, that reading it for the fourth 
or fifth time, we still find ourselves, at every return, as much 
out of humour with the author as he is with Charles’s govern- 
ment, and, of course, as little qualified to act the part of good 
critics as he is to act that of a good historian. The passions 
should be resolutely dismissed from the breast of him who 
holds the pen either of history or of criticism. They con- 
found his discernment, and distort every object upon which 
he fixes his eye. They call good evil and evil good, put 
sweet for bitter and bitter for sweet: they bring out ofa 
man’s character all the weakness which nature placed there, 
and add much of their own creation. Pleading guilty to the 
infirmity with which we charge Mr. Brodie, we are willing to 
allow him all the advantages of this acknowledgement; 
namely, that in opposing his sentiments we have done but 
bare jestice to his literary merits, and indefatigable research ; 
that we have fixed chiefly on those parts of his work which 
most excited our gall; and that, consequently, there are 
many beauties and historical excellencies to be enjoyed b 
readers of a less irritable order than we are, and to be highl 
applauded by such as hold the opinions or are influenced b 
the prejudices which stick so fast to the mind of the author. 
Mr. Brodie may look to the Whigs for boundless adoration ; 


and, unless they change their character, he will not be dis- 
appointed. 











Art. IIT. An Authentic Narrative of the Extraordinary 
Cure performed by Prince Alexander Hohenlohe, on Miss 
Barbara O'Connor, a Nun, in the Convent of New Hall, 
near Chelmsford ; with a full Refutation of the numerous 
false Reports and Misrepresentations. By John Bade- 
ley, M.D. Protestant Physician to the iednen Svo. 
pp- 38. Is. 6d. Whittaker. 1823. 


‘‘ THR pretended miracles of Paganism and Popery have, 
| hope,” says Bishop Douglas, in his ‘‘ Criterion,” when 
summing up his admirable “ rules” for distinguishing truth 
from fiction, ‘ been sufficiently exposed by placing them in 
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their true light, as being either the interested contrivances 
of imposture, or the fanciful misconceptions of credulity.” 
Such having been, indeed, the nature of miracles since the 
days of the inspired promulgators of our holy faith, we cau- 
not desire to see a taste for them re-introduced, among other 
continental fashions, into our wonder-loving country. Nor 
are we willing that any event which has obtained any share 
of the public attention, should be suffered to rest under the 
magnifying effects of mystery, when a little trouble spent in 
investig: ation of the fact may at once dispel the cloud that 
overhangs it, and expose to the light whatever may have 
been intentionally or unintentionally concealed. 

Now, a pamphlet purporting to give an authentic narrative 
of a cure performed by an individual on one side of the Ger- 
man Ocean upon a patient residing on the other side, without 
any communication had between them save and except one 
short epistle, and without the use of any external means, 

carries with it an air bordering on the miraculous, and is likely 

enough either to be turned to account by the infidel. and 
scufler, or to do serious harm amongst the credulons and 
wavering. It is for this reason that we have paid the earliest 
attention to Dr. Badeley’s ‘‘ Authentic Narrative.” ¢ 

‘That such an event as that recorded in the demi-oflicial 
pages now before us shouid be termed a miracle, and boasted 
of as such by Roman Catholics, is no great wonder,—that it 
should be disbelieved ‘ eutirely” by many Protestants may 
be pardoned; and that a medical man should discover a 
middle theory, and, denying the miracle, but admitting the 
facts, should ascribe it to some physical, or at least natural, 
cause, is just what might be expected. Here, however, the 
marvel subsists not so much in the case—a pretty clear one 


it would seem, whatever name may be assig ned it—but ip the 


ingenuity which could educe from it the following conclu- 
sion: * it forms this remarkable coincidence, that Protes- 
tants and Catholics unite, at last, in one belief ;—by faith 
bodies are saved here, and souls hereaiter.” P. 37. 

We have not been aware, till now, of the general inte- 
rest which the public, in England, France, and. lreland have 
taken in the extraordinary recovery of Miss O'Connor, and 
the illiberal reports, misrepresentation s, and wilful falsehoods 
which have been ‘ circulated” respecting it. Nor have we 
read the illiberal disquisitions which are almost daily issu- 
ing from the press, upon this extraordinary case ; all occa- 
sioned by Catholics attaching the word miracle to it. Even 
Dr. Badeley’ s statement, had it been merely a plain profes- 
sional report, would not have indaced us to take part in the 
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discussion of a case to which, in all probability, there are 
some hundreds of well authenticated parallels :—such a report 
would indeed have rendered any further observations super- 
fluous. But little asa pamphlet of thirty-eight double-leaded 
pages can at any rate contain, that little is in the present in- 
stance intermixed with so many passages of ambiguous 
meaning, that we trust Dr. Badeley will not be offended with 
us if we endeavour to sum up and shew the real weight of 
his evidence before we send it to our readers for their ver- 
dict—thus to guard, as much as lies with us, against any mis- 
apprebensions that may be pregnant with danger to weak 
minds, or furnish encouragement to wicked ones. 

‘ Folly begets knavery by the most natural generation,” 
affirms Dr. Warburton, in his “ Critical and philosophical 
enquiry into the causes of prodigies and miracles, as related 
by historians.” And again, ‘‘ there is a flaw which was cer- 
tainly in the original formation of the mind that all its reason 
could not solder. But it will ever be an inlet and most hos- 
pitable harbour of imposture: of which nothing is more clear 
aud melancholy proof than our great facility in deceiving our- 
selves, and our complacency and constancy in the cheat.” 
In order to be convinced that Bishop Warburton is right we 
need not tarn to Livy or the Remish Calendar, to the incre- 
bible narration of Pagan prodigies, or to the lives and legen- 
dary tales of saints and martyrs; some few of whom have this 
trifling slur cast upon their memory—that they certainly never 
did, for they never could by any possibility exist. Every 
day’s experience proves how necessary it is to be cautious 
that we do not give occasion to the knavish to impose upon 
the simple; to be upon our guard that we do not confound 
faith with superstition, hope with presumption, aod charity 
with a criminal indifference to the limits of truth and false- 
hood.” 

This being premised, we cannot but express onr regret 
that the New Hall wonder, which it seems has kindled some 
contention because, forsooth, the Catholics would attach the 
word siracle to it, should not have been set at rest, as far at 
least as relates to Protestants, by a more distinct professional 
opinion with regard to the nature of the recovery and its 
probable causes ; or by a fuller recital of facts and corrobo- 
rated evidence divested of all speculation on the religious 
part of the enquiry. The matter certainly is not elu- 
cidated either pathologically or theologically: but still 
we are bound to give Dr. Badeley credit for intending a 
kind act towards bis friends of ‘ the convent,” namely, to 
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exonerate them from the charge of having practised artifice 4 


in getting up a pretended miracle. 


“ To defend iruth, and vindicate the respectable inhabitants — 


of New Hall how gronee ill-natured calumny, is my object — 


in this address ; for that purpose I will first give a short his- 


so of Miss O’Connor’s case, to correct the misrepresentations — 
an 


false reports that have been published respecting it.” P. 9. 


Before we enter on the narrative, it is but due also to Dr. 
Badeley, his protegés, and ourselves, to disavow every in- 
tention of imputing the daring and blasphemous deceit, too 
often falsely denominated a pious frand, to any of the indivi- 


duals concerned, or to reflect upon their honesty and honour. — 
We are very far from being desirous to hold up to ridicule — 
strong religious impressions, if they be not unquestionably 
feigned and hypocritical, though we may consider them erro- — 
neous and enthusiastic: still less are we inclined positively — 
to deny that circumstances, however unusual, have occurred, — 
when their occurrence is unequivocally asserted by reputable — 


persons. We would not affix a stigma on the character of a 
witness without reasons far more cogent than those which 
meet us here. 


Most assuredly, if we had any doubts, the statement before 3 
us is not calculated to remove them; for we shall shew | 
(passim) that it is very incomplete as evidence, and by no — 


means ‘a full refutation of the numerous false reports and 


misrepresentations” which we are assured have been propa- 4 


gated on the subject. 


“On the 7th of December, 1820, Miss Barbara O’Connor, a 
nun, in the convent at New Hall, near Chelmsford, aged thirty, — 


was suddenly attacked, without any evident cause, with a pain in 
the ball of the right thumb; which rapidly increased, and was 
succeeded by a swelling of the whole hand and arm, as far as 
the elbow. It soon became red and painful to the touch. Mr. 
Barlow, the skilful surgeon to the convent, was sent for ; and ap- 
plied leeches, lotions, blisters, fomentations, poultices, long emer- 
sions in warm water, and every thing that was judged proper, a 
long time, without much benefit. One cold application dimi- 
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nished the swelling, but occasioned acute pain in the axilla and — 


mamma. Leeches were applied to the axilla, and the same cold 


lotion ; by which means the pain was removed from the axilla, and q 


the hand and arm became as bad as before. 


« On the 5th of January,-an incision was made in the ball of the q 
thumb ; only blood followed, no pus. Mr. Carpue, an eminent ~ 
surgeon, from Dean-street, was sent for on the 7th, and enlarged 4 


the incision, expecting pus; but none appeared.”” P. 9. 
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A temporary amendment procured bya course of medi- 
cines, partly mercurial, was but of short duration. 


«¢ The symptoms soon returned, as bad as ever, notwithstanding 
the general health was perfectly re. established ; and notwithstand- 
ing every thing was done which the London and country surgeons, 
in consultation, could suggest, during a whole year and a half. 

“« Mrs. Gerard, the superior of the convent, having heard of 
many extraordinary cures, performed by Prince Hohenlohe, of Bam- 
berg, in Germany, employed a friend to request his assistance, which 


he readily granted, and sent the following instructions, dated Bam- 
berg, March 16, 1822.” P, 11. 


‘© TO THE RELIGIOUS NUN IN ENGLAND. 


*« On the 3d of May, at eight o’clock, I will offer, in compli- 
ance with your request, my prayers for your recovery. Having 
made your confession, and communicated, offer up your own also, 
with that fervency of devotion and entire faith which we owe to 
our Redeemer Jesus Christ. Stir up from the bottom of your 
heart the divine virtues of true repentance, of Christian charity to 
all men, of firm belief that your prayers will be favourably received, 
and a stedfast resolution to lead an exemplary lite, to the end that 
you may continue in a state of grace. 


‘* Accept the assurance of my regard, 


*¢ PRiIncE ALEXANDER HOHENLOHE.” 
P, 138. 


‘¢ Miss O’Connor’s general health being re-established, and the 
surgical treatment of the hand being out of my province, I did not 
see her for some weeks ; but having occasion to visit some of the 
ladies on the 2d of May, I was requested to look at Miss O’Con- 
nor’s hand and arm, which I found as much swollen and bad as I 
had ever seen them. The fingers looked ready to burst, and the 
wrist was fifteen inches in circumference, I did not then know 
the reason of my being desired to see the hand and arm on that 
day, not having heard of the application to the Prince. 

** On the next day, the 3d of May, (a day of particular notice 
by the Catholics,) she went through the religious process prescribed 
by the Prince. Mass being nearly ended, Miss O’Connor, not 
finding the immediate relief she expected, exclaimed, ‘ Thy will be 
done, O Lord! thou hast not thought me worthy of this cure,’ 
Almost immediately after, she felt an exotenid nin sensation 
through the whole arm, to the ends of her fingers. e pain in- 
stantly left her, and the swelling gradually subsided ; but it was 
some weeks before the hand resumed its natural size and shape. 
Now, I can perceive no difference from the other.” P. 15. 


Here Dr. Badeley breaks off the thread of his narrative ; 
and we shall take the opportunity to remark on some impor- 
tant omissions in his evidence. It is not said whether the 
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letter dated the 16th of March is known to have been the 
only one received from Prince Hohenlohe. It is moreover 
rather to be inferred from the terms of it that some. previous 
correspondence had taken place ; and how is it, to bejascer- 
tained what this communication might have been? ..Otber 
directions might have been given, and followed } and these 
of a medical description. uty D> pa, 
With regard to the account of what passed at the mass, 
and of the commencement of the recovery, it is néf/stated 
from whom it was received. - The only Protestant who per- 
haps could properly have been called in to bear withess to 
the sudden change which was anticipated, was it seems not 
ouly cautiously excluded, but denied any previous inferma- 


tion of the expected miracle. What assurance have we be-,, 


yond the general character for veracity, which we suppose 
the nuns to bear, that there was any sensible elfect produced. 


on the 3d of May, at eight or nine o’clock? Did any,one,, 
who was inclined to disbelieve the miracle perceive the im, 


mediate subsidence of the swelling. It is plain that. the, pers; 
sonal testimony of Dr. Badeley thus far amounts only to hig, 
having seen his patient ina state of good bodily health, bat» 
with her arm still swollen on the 2d of May. All the rest, 
was hearsay. : 19% 


‘«¢ But let us return to Miss O'Connor, whom we left in the 


chapel, free from pain. ‘This was on the 3d of May. 1 did ‘init! 


see her again till the Lith. Then it was that I first heard of the: 
application to the Prince. Upon her being informed that I was in 
the convent, she came into the room, to my great. astonishment, 
putting her hand behind her, and moving her fingers without pain, 
and with considerable activity, considering the degree of swelling»; 
the hand and arm having hitherto been immovable, and constantly 
supported in a sling. I immediately exclaimed, * What have you 
been doing ?’—* Nothing, | declare,’ she said, ‘ except following 
the instructns of Prince Hohen!ahe.’ : | 
* As she could already use her fingers a little, although only. 
eight days had elapsed, and they were still much swollen, I asked 
for a sheet of paper, and folding it up in the form of a letter, in- 
quired if her !.ondon surgeon had been informed of the cure. On 
her replying in the negative, * Then be so obliging, Madam,” said 
I, ‘ to address this to him, and Iwill write the letter as' soon as! € 
reach home.’ She immediately complied, and wrote very legibly.’ 
P. 19. i 


> bh . . ‘ e ss x ii ' 
Here the admissible evidence is just this ;—that on the 


Lith of May the size of Miss O’Connor’s arm was consider- 
ably reduced, and that she could use her fingers a little, 
though they were still much swollen. -Her declaration that 
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no external application or kind of medicine had been em- 
ployed might be very true, but her “ Protestant physician” 
cannot, speak to this important point of his own personal 
knowledge. In short, that a real affection of Miss O’Con- 
nor’s arm remained incurable, or at least uncured, though it 
was relieved, for a year and a half, cannot, we think, be fairly 
doubted by any one who believes Dr. Badeley’s word—and 
this we do implicitly. But it may be said, with much jus-. 
tice, that the Doctor does not perform all that his title-page 
promises, when he merely attests a gradual and partial cure 
having taken place, hetween the 2d and the llth of May, of 
a complaint which he does not represent as unlikely to give 
way with more rapidity than many others. And this js all 
he does—for he bears no personal attestation to the instant 
or mode of the recovery. We do not say that they were not 
as they were described, but still some mercy should be shewn 
to those persons who may have been less inclined than our- 
selves to accept the testimony of the inmates of New Hall. 
They might not be either “ ignorant” or “ illiberal,” and yet 
might pause before they gave full credence to that which was 
“ professed to be a miracle,” unsupported, as it appears to 
stand, by any “‘ impartial” testimony but such as Dr. Badeley 
here adduces. 

Admitting, however, the fact, that the letter from Prince 
Hohenlohe was actually received before the 3d of May, and 
that the recovery of Miss O’Connor’s arm was not incipient 
before that date, but sensibly commeuced at the time previ- 
ously determined on, as the day and hour on which prayers 
should be oilered up on ber behalf; and that no medicine or 
sanative treatment of the arm was employed, but that the 
Prince’s directions, relative to her devotional exercises alone, 
were simply followed—admitting all this, and it is perhaps 
quite enough,-—-we arrive at the knotty question, to what 
cause are we to ascribe this “‘ extraordinary cure?’ Was 
it miraculously ‘* performed by” Prince Hohenlohe? Was 
it ‘‘ performed by” the Prince without a miracle? or was it 
not at all performed by him, but by the operation of certain 
natural causes, which were not only suflicient, but eminently 
calculated to produce the desired effect ? 

Now, this recovery either was a miracle, or it was not one: 
either it was wrought by an especial act of the Almighty 
First Cause, or it was to be attributed to the operation of 
natural second causes. The Catholic denominates it a 
miracle, and unhesitatingly imputes it to the efficacy of 
Prince Hohenlohe’s prayers. ‘The Protestant on the other 
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hand affirms,—or at least on Protestant principles must be 
expected to affirm,—that, supposing the circumstances at- 
tending it to be duly authenticated, it was produced, in some 
way or other by second causes, in the common course of 
nature; for he sees nothing to warrant his belief that any 
special exercise of Divine power was either required, or was 
manifested, in a recovery by no means unusual under similar 
conditions. ‘The Catholic very consistently makes use of 
the term miracle, if he believes the cure to have been per- 
formed by Prince Hohenlohe, that is, by virtue of his prayers 
at a certain pre-appointed moment: under the same convic- 
tion, who could deny that it was a miracle? For surely to 
be vested by God himself with a power to heal the sick with- 
out the use of external means, and simply by intercession 
for them, is to partake of the extraordinary gifts of the Spi- 
rit, to possess the power of working miracles such as the 
Apostles had, and such as we believe none since their age 
have had. | 

What greater elaim to the title of miracles can one assert 
for those wondrous cures, which have for so many centuries 
been accepted as authentic by the Roman Catholic Chureh, 
and which have canonized their respective authors? To a 
consistent Catholic the case must appear equally miraculous, 
whether the Saint whose prayers are supposed to have effec- 
tuated the recovery be living or dead; whether it be St. 
Thomas a Becket, or Prince Hohenlohe, whether supplica- 
tions be addressed to the tomb of the former, or a request be 
written by the post to the friend of the latter, to secure their 
respective good oflices and prevailing intercession. It would 
be ingratitude to refuse to the Prince what would be eagerly 
accorded to the Saint,—the credit of having wrought a 
miracle. 

We admit, then, that on Roman Catholic principles, it is 
not wonderful that the Nuns of New Hall should beast their 
miracle; we attempt not to argue with them, for it were in 
vain: but it by no means follows that Protestants are justi- 
fied in viewing the matter at all in the same light. We cannot 
but express our astonishment, that any persons should be 
found to reason with reference to it, on exclusively Romish 
principles, and yet by omitting the word miracle deceive 
themselves into a belief that they are holding very anti- 
catholic opinions. What says Dr. Badeley of the first class 


of persons who received his confirmation of this “‘ wonderful” 3 


recovery? What says Dr. B. of himself? “ I told them that 
their sentiments were very much my own!!” On the adopted 
sentiments of Dr. Badeley’s we have an observation or two to 
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make. Ist. To the first quere it may be replied: something 
more than a shadow of reason may be produced why the cure 
was not the effect of the prayers, for if it were so, it would bea 
miraculous event, and as Protestants we cannot admit the ex- 
istence of a miracle, where any other solution of a difficulty 
can be found ; and here a most probable and suflitient solu- 
tion may be found. 2. There is no evidence that Prince 
Hohenlohe did actually offer up any prayers. He might, for 
aught we know, have been smoking his pipe in the streets of 
Bamberg, altogether unmindful of his engagement. The 
biographical notices of wonder-workers in modern times do 
not furnish any strong presumption in his favour. 3. There 
was an interval of ten days, during which Miss O’Conner’s 
arm was not subjected to the inspection of any Protestant 
whatever, so far as appears; and this period was long enough 
to admit of a partial cure, had a proper application or mode 
of treatment been discovered. 4. We have already shewn that 
the evidence, except of the disease, and of a gradual cure, 
is not corroborated by impartial or uninterested witnesses : 
and upon all such questions, involving the most momentous 
traths, we are at liberty, if not bound, to demand stronger 
evidence before we decide. 5. When the prayers of the 
Church are desired for a sick person, it is doubtless in the 
humble hope that they may be so far effectual, as that God 
may please, in answer to them to bless the means which he 
has appointed,—human methods of recovery—to the end:that, 
in God’s own time the sufferer may obtain comfort and relief 
~—that if it be expedient for him he may have a happy issue 
out of all his afflictions. But we presume no sober member 
of the Church of England ever yet expected that the prayers 
of the congregation would instantly be answered, or that, 
however fervent and sincere the supplicant might be, the 
course of nature would be turned aside, and the arm of the 
Lord visibly stretched out to bring that to pass which his 
good providence has decreed shall be effected, if it is to 
be at all, by natural agents and customary modes. ‘That 
some enthusiasts have entertained different notions is too 
true; but it is not with such enthusiasts that we are now at 
Issue. 

‘This part of the subject well deserves to be argued at much 
greater length. Our space will not permit it; but we mast 
not overlook a passage connected with the above remark, 
which calls for strong animadversion. 


** From the numerous cases that are published in France and 
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Germany, we have no right to doubt that the prayers of the Prince 
have been more successful than the prayers of others; probably 
owing to the greater faith and confidence which their celebrity had 
occasioned, is success and celebrity will, doubtless, continue 
reciprocally to increase each other: because, united, they will 
double the confidence and faith that will be placed in them. The 
prayers of our clergy would, no doubt, be attended with equal 
success in restoring health, and prolonging life, if the minds of the 
sick were impressed with the same degree of firm belief, that the 


ayers then offering would affect their recovery; but our clergy 
‘cdline their visits to the paramount duty of preparing them for 
their departure from this, to a better world.” P. 22. 


Now the first part of this paragraph assumes what cannot 
be conceded, that the prayers of Prince Hohenlohe have 
been successful in effecting cures. This takes for granted; 
what we positively deny, that in the cases published in France 
and Germany, it is necessary to. suppose that the prayers of 
the Prince were the cause, either eflicient or meritorious, of 
the restorations to health or soundness. If they were so, the 
cures were so many miracles. 

Having assumed what his own medical experience must 
have convinced him was by no means essential to the result 
before him—the eflicacy of the Prince’s prayers: Dr. Badeley 
writes a sentence, the first branch of which contains a posi- 
tion: one of the most dangerous to the cause of sound reli- 
gion, that we have ever met with: so palpably dangerous 
that it is needless to discuss it; and the latter what we are 
sure Dr. B. will thank us for pointing out as a hastily penned 
assertion, unintentionally, we doubt not, but most unjustl 
reflecting on our oilices and on our clergy. ‘The office for 
the Visitation of the Sick is suflicient evidence that the 
Church does not contine her pastoral care to the *‘ paramount 
duty” of preparing the dying Christian for his translation to 
another life. ‘“‘ When any person is sick, notice shail be 
given thereof to the Minister of the Parish ;” and the ser- 
vice which he is directed to use, is by no means exclusively 
adapted to a person quitting the world. A certain omission 
is indeed directed ‘‘ if the person visited be very sick” which 
proves that the office is not intended only for the last ex- 
tremity. ‘That the Clergy in general are 20 miserably deti- 
cient in the performance of their duty, so forgetfal of one 
of their most important functions, as to neglect to pray with, 
and for, the sick, whenever they are called upon té'do 80 ; 
that they do not through long periods of illness continwilly 
offer up by the bedside of the lingering patient their earnest 
prayers for the ease and recovery as well as for the eternal 
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welfare of their charge—all this we trust it is not attempted 
to insinuate. Medical men know better. 

We are almost led to suppose that the ‘ Protestant physi- 
cian” bad begun to imbibe some of the prejudices of the 
Convent, when he drew a parallel which, if just, would 
indeed degrade the religion he now professes. The error 
into which he has been surprized by his charitable desire to 
shield his friends from suspicion, is one of those dangerous 
mistakes into which such a pamphlet as his is most likely to 
allure either those who only half investigate the circum- 
stances, and then only half reason on the data; or those who 
intentionally shut their eyes upon the plain truth, in order 
that they may convert any false impression made on the pub- 
lic mind to their own sinister ends. We may expect to Sip 
much more of these results. 

With the class of persons which Dr. Badeley next men- 
tions as endeavouring to explain the cure by referring it to 
some medicine secretly prescribed, or to some discharge 
which had taken place, and as rejecting it altogether, if it 
cannot be so explained—with this class we do not agree; 
fur though we be equally with them convinced that natural 
and even very usual causes produced all the effects observed 
—yet so highly probable does the fact seem, on other ground, 
than that of medical treatment, that we cannot consent on 
the one hand to call it a ‘‘ miraculous cure,” and to regard it 
as very ‘‘ extraordinary,” or on the other hand to doubt the 
veracity of such highly respectable gentlemen as Dr. Bade- 
ley and Mr. Barlow. 

Our reasons for thus declining to be astonished are partly 
those with which the pamphlet itself supplies us, and partly 
such as we glean from other quarters. The Protestant does 
not admit the authenticity of any miracles since the time of 
the first preachers of the Gospel. He finds in the Holy 
Scriptures, that adi who are therein recorded as having been 
gifted with miraculous power, assumed the oflice of teachers 
sent from God, and performed the marvellous works at- 
tributed to them as evidences of their divine mission. The 
same tests which, when applied to the apostolical miracles, 
prove them to have been genuine, disprove the genuineness 
of those which have been asserted in the Roman Catholic 
Church from early days up to the dawn of the Reformation. 
Some of these tests apply rather, perhaps, to the historical 
accounts of pretended miracles, than to recent wonders: but 
the great axiom with respect to miracles in general—that we 
are not justified in attributing to supernatural interposition 
any event which we can trace to the operation of natural 
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adequate causes—is not less applicable to the cures said to 
be performed by Prince Hohenlohe, than to those of earlier 
date. This German Prince does not assume, as we believe, 
the character of a messenger sent from God for an especial 
purpose—to promulgate a new law, or to teach a new me- 
thod of salvation. ‘To what end then would be his miracles? 
They would be the credentials of an ambassador who has 
no mission. On this ground alone they might safely be re- 
jected as fictitious. Andif he be not vested with a power of 
working miracles—then are not the cures, however sudden 
and extraordinary, to be attributed to his prayers ; but, such 
as are well attested, must be ascribed to some other cause. ~ 
‘That this cause is the influence of the mind upon the body, 
we think can hardly be doubted by any one who will consider 
the matter seriously. 

It is a little remarkable that the cure at New Hall is ex- 
tremely similar to some among the comparatively few pre- 
tended miracles which have been published since the Refor- 
mation. When the Jansenist cause was on the decline and 
their antagonists the Jesuits had for a while obtained. the 
ascendency in France, about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, it was thought expedient by the persecuted party to 
prop their tottering credit, by having recourse to the old 
support of miracles. Besides the well known wonder which 
was effected at Port Royal, and which has been rendered 
notorious by the still greater wonder of its obtaining the 
sanction of Racine’s name ; besides this cure of an ulcerated 
eye by the touch of one of the thorns of the real crown! 
there were many kinds of healing attempted at the tomb of 
the Jansenist Saint, the Abbé Paris. The zealous memo- 
rialist of the eight successful and manageable recoveries 
“* performed by” the dead Saint, or by the dust of his grave, 
has ina splendid work, dedié au roi, given every possible 


effect to bis authentic narrative. M. Monigeron exclaims 
in his Preface 


* Voici, Sire, déja la douzieme année, que celui qui est le Roi 
des Rois et le Seigneur des Seigneurs est entré dans une carriere 
de merveilles. ll y est entré, et il continue. I! s’9vance sans 
s'arréter et sans interrompre sa Course, Comme un vainqueur pout 
continuer 4 vaincre. Il a commencé par $e montre pour ainsi dire, 
en personne par le miracle, &c.’* me 


And again, ) 
« Les miracles dont j'ai 'honneur de présenter les preuves 4 
votre Majesté, ne sont pas des prodiges qu'on puisse traiter de faits 


obscures, douteux, incertains, et qui laissent 2 ceux mémes dont 
9 
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le coeur seroit droit et esprit solide, des raisons légitimes de les 
contester. Ce sont des miracles éclatans, des miracles qu'on peut 
appeller du premier ordre, des miracles de creation, ou du moins 
de regeneration, et dont je rapporte des preuves invincibles.’’ 


After all this high pretension, some of the facts were dis- 
puted; and through the jealous scrutiny of the Archbisho 
of Sens, any one, who will take the pains, may satisfy himself 
that those cures which were unquestionable, were easily to 
be accounted for on very natural principles. Bishop Douglas 
shews in a masterly manner, from the very documents addaced 
in support of them, that we cannot reasonably believe them 
to have proceeded from any other cause than the influence of 
the mind. And indeed it is sufficiently obvious, that in the 
scenes which tock place in St. Medard’s church yard, every 
circumstance conspired to render this influence more than 
usually powerful, and that the complaints removed were just 
such as were most subject to the operation of a strongly 
excited imagination. An enthusiastic persuasion of the effi- 
cacy of the intercession of the Abbé Paris, and an excessive 
agitation of soul, arising from fervent and continued devo- 
tion, might well produce a frame of mind fitted for extraor- 
dinary action; and diseases originating in obstruction of the 
enn and a morbid state of the circulation would naturally 
render the body peculiarly susceptible of sudden change, in 
consequence of any violent affection of the mind. Such was 
the excitement, and such were the diseases in every well au- 
thenticated case of recovery recorded by M. Montgeron. 
But these cures, though assignable to a certain time as to 
their commencement, were not at once complete: in some 
instances they were defective, in others gradual. They bore 
not the impress of the immediate hand of the Omnipotent ; 
they manifested no distinct tokens of supernatural interpo- 
sition. 

Nothing can be more striking than the great similarity 
which exists between the case at New Hall and the above- 
mentioned instances of sudden recovery or amendment of 
health, both in the nature of the complaints and in the me- 
thod taken to subdue them. Had we a doubt of the ade- 
quacy of the cause to produce the effect, it would be re- 
moved at once by the narrative which Dr. Badeley gives of 
much more surprising cures. ‘These, however, it cannot be 
necessary to extract; for who has not heard of the effects 
of animal magnetism, of metallic tractors, of ponte 
charms, of stroking by Greatrakes, and touching by’ 
Kings of England for the cure of Scrofula? And who has 
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not heard from the most credible testimony, or read in mdis- 
putable records, that considerable success has attended all 
these seemingly miraculous performances? There is little 
doubt but that hundreds have thus been cured, who had 
previously defied the power of medicine: and yet with the 
exception of the last instance we do not believe that prayers 
constituted any part of the ceremony of healing. Why then 
should the prayers of Prince Hohenlohe be supposed either 
by Catholics or Protestants to be the cause of Miss O’Con- 
nor’s cure, or of any of the cures wrought under his direc- 
tions? The “* Protestant Physician to the Convent” tells us 
with singular inconsistency, that the sentiments of those 
persons who attribute the cure to the prayers of Prince Ho- 
henlohe are very much his own; and then takes some pains 
to shew that there is nothing in this ‘ extraordinary,” 
“ wondertul,” ‘ miraculous” event, but what has happened 
repeatedly before—that a violent excitement of the mind has 
ellected what medicine could not effect. ‘That the cause of 
the swollen arm, whatever it might be; a complaint at any 
rate, as it would seem, of the blood-vessels, in which no. pus 
or disorganization had been produced, but in which violent 
inflammation and enlargement were the chief symptoms ; 
that a complaint of such a description should gradually have 
subsided in consequence of the removal of some obstruction 
of the healthy circulation by the violent and sudden operation 
of the mind, cannot, surely, be deemed a mighty wonder, 
though it may not happen every day. 

ln short, we cannot, as Protestants, properly ascribe the 
honour of the event recorded in Dr. Badeley’s ‘ authentic 
varrative,” to the prayers of Prince Hohenlohe, because it 
would be conceding, that he receives from above the power 
of healing diseases without the imtervention of external 
means, or, In other words, of working miracles. As rea- 
sonable men we are not justified in attributing to a superna- 
tural cause that which may be, and has often been, the effect 
of anatural one. But the recovery of Miss O’Connor might 
very probably avise from the strong affection of the mind, 
produced by her contidence in Prince Hohentche’s character ; 
for similar cures have been performed by similar persuasions. 
To the state of mind, then, into which she was thrown by 
the act of fulfilling his directions, and by the ardent enthu- 
siasm, probably excited by the concomitant circumstances ; 
and still more probably by the sudden transition from hope 
to despair, by the excessive mortification of seeing ber ex- 
pectations blighted, and believing herself rejected by the 
Almighty, as unworthy of the mercy which she sought; to 
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the mental agitation occasioned by all this whirl of feeling, 
and not to the prayers of Prince Hohenlohe, which might 
or might not be offered, must we in consistency and common 
sense, attribute that revulsion which produced the sensation 
in her arm, and laid the foundation for her gradual recovery. 

This appears to us to be the just view of the subject, and 
to simplify the matter so much as to prevent its assuming a 
dangerous form, either as a snare to the weak, or a handle 
to the wicked. We have devoted more time and space to 
the consideration of Dr. Badeley’s suggestions than we in- 
tended, having meant to confine ourselves to the narrative ; 
but we could not allow many of the inferences which might 
be drawn from his opinion, and some of his own remarks 
which affect the fundamental principles of the Protestant 
Faith, and the credit of the Priesthood of the Church of 
England, to pass unnoticed. 

Before we conclude, however, we must be permitted once 
more to observe upon the strange, not tu say irreverent, as- 
sertion, that ‘* Protestants and Catholics unite at last in 
one belief; by faith bodies are saved here and souls hereafter.” 
Surely Dr. Badeley does not mean to put upon a footing that 
superstitious confidence, that imaginary security, that absurd 
and groundless trust which is placed by the ignorant or the 
enthusiastic in the horse-shoe on the threshold, or the relic 
in the shrine, with saving FAITH in the Divine Redeemer of 
Mankind. There is every reason to believe, for there are 
examples of the fact, that any one passion of the mind—that 
fear, grief, hatred, anger or disappointment suddenly and 
violently excited, would no less than confidence, have effected 
such a change as that which took place in Miss O’Connor’s 
arm: supposing that faith is the agitating principle, it 
may be widely different from religious faith, as when it rests 
on the instrument, the ceremony, the charm, the relic, or the 
man; any where but on the Creator, and the one Mediator 
between God and us. 

As a member of the Church of England, as a medical 
man, and as an advocate, we do not think that Dr. Badeley 
has executed his seli-imposed task in a useful manner, or 
made the best of his very slender materials. We shall be 
glad to find that he does not rather aggravate than allay, 
the spirit of the controversy, which has already been stirred 
up by the use of the word miracle, and that no harm ensues 
from his interference. 

Of Prince Alexander Hohenlohe, or of the general nature 
of the cures performed by him, we have not.at present 
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sufficient authentic documents to enable us to speak de- 
cidedly, but at some fature opportunity we may retarn to 
the subject, and teil some greater wonders still. 





Art. IV. Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches Bae Memoirs: 
collected by Letitia-Matilda Hawkins. Vol. 1. 8vo. 
Ys. pp. 366. Rivingtons. 1822, 


Ir our disposition led us to refinements of revenge, we should 
be little contented with the simple wish that our enemy 
would: write a book. The style and manner in which his 
pen is to be employed must be specifically defined, if we are 
to have our fill of vengeance ; and he must not only write a 
book, but his book must be a book of auto-biography. 
The reading world will then take ample care to satisfy us 
for the rest; and the good and evil which all real con- 
fessions must embrace will be respectively extenuated and 
set down in malice, till the outline of himself which the 
author sought to preserve, with a fidelity which no one else 
could attain, is completely lost and obliterated by the varied 
colouring which has been rubbed in by the hands of others. 
Miss Hawkins, in her present publication, without imme- 
diately undertaking to write her own life, has employed 
herself on a task of scarcely less difficulty and danger, that 
of recording how her life has been passed in relation to those 
with whom she has been associated; or, in other words, of . 
telling all that she thinks worthy of being told of such 
persons, with whom she has been thrown in collision during 
the course of more than half a century. Of the delicacy of 
her attempt, if we may judge from its execution, it is im- 
possible that any one can be more thoroughly apprised than 
she herself has been. And though mach may be allowed to 
an undeviating correctness of principle and of taste, which 
has prevented this lady from mingling in any society but that 
of which the memorial deserves a higher praise, than that it 
is merely agreeable, yet we cannot but think that something 
and that not a little, is due to the nice propriety and fine 
adjustment, if we may so say, of feeling, which has enabled 
her carefully to exclude from 850 pages of contemporary 
memoir a single anecdote which, even remotely, could give 
pain toa single individual. 

Afier having premised that which Miss Hawkins premises 
for herself, and every syllable of which is fully borne out by 
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her subsequent pages, we shall endeavour to place our 
readers in possession of a summary of their contents. A 
severe and tedious indisposition, which for many months put 
an end to more operose employment, induced a mind unac- 
castomed to, and therefore intolerant of idleness, to throw 
together such scraps of circumstance as a life of some 
length had been able to collect, and which a habit of com- 
mitting them to paper had assisted in preserving. ‘These 
are “‘ the motives” and ‘ the authorities” alluded to below. 


“« Little of preface is necessary to this light work. I have said 
in the outset all I could, to explain to the reader, the motives to 
compiling it, the authorities on which the facts contained in it 
rest, and the spirit by which I have been guided in the selection. 
I have anticipated censure and I have asked for indulgence. IL 
have therefore, now one volume is closed, only to express my hope 
that I have not disappointed expectation or forfeited confidence. 
If I have, after all my care and circumspection, been the cause of 
a moment’s pain or painful recollection to any human being, I 
shall repent my undertaking. If, by placing good actions in a 
luminous point of view, I have gratified any person connected 
with those who have acted well, I shall feel rewarded:—if I can 
excite any one to imitate what is praiseworthy, I shall indeed be 
over-paid for my labour. 

“Should another and a very contrary species of error from that. 
which gives pain, be laid to my charge, and it be said that I have 
flattered, I must plead ‘ not guilty,’ and excuse myself for any 
such appearance, by saying, that having never had acquaintance 
with any but ‘the worthy and the good,’ [ have it not in my 
power to produce specimens of what is very wrong.” PI. vii. 


Sir John Hawkins the father of Miss Hawkins, lived in 
the best literary society of that which may be considered as 
among the best of our literary ages: and from her earliest 
years Miss Hawkins was introduced to the knowledge of 
the giants of bye-yone times. She ‘‘ found” her father (and 
this ‘* periphrasis for ber first acts of memory” needs no 
apology, for it is a highly expressive phrase) in intimacy 
among others, with Johnson, Hawkesworth, Horace Wal- 
pole, Goldsmith, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Bennet Langton, 
‘Tyrrwhit, George Steevens, Garrick, Paul Whitehead, 
Thomas Warton, Cracherode, Dr. Farmer, Bishops Lowth, 
Halifax, Percy and Hurd. ‘This was indeed a goodly 
company, and it amply explains the “* sort of Hibernian 
regret expressed by Miss Hawkins, that she “‘ was not born 
ulcer, 

‘That the estimate formed of many of these characters 
(which are so entirely publict juris that we have a right to 
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form our estimate of them also) does not always coincide with 
our own, cannot be a matter of surprise to any one who 
knows the dillerence between an author seen only through 
the mist of years in full prelary costume, and a plain coat 
and waistcoat author, seen by a tea-table fireside. ‘Thus we 
think Miss Hawkins, in the vivid remembrance which she 
preserves of Jolinson’s personal desagrémens, when he leant 
his powdered wig on her shoulder in fondling urbanity, Is 
led unconsciously to detract from that unmeasured power, 
that ingqenium ingeas in a bark only inculli corporis, which 
made him the monarch, grim, perhi aps, but not on that 
account only, the unapproachable monarch of the literatare 
of his day. Again, we doubt not that the natural and 
foudable influence which I his © courtesy of high rank exercises 
over a yor authtal mind has pro luced an Impression in favour 
of Llorace Walpole, from which we, who know him only by 
the littlen mess OF his first pond ¥ vOUS volumes, and the worse 


than battle hess, tle ripened ih} sity of his recent Memoires 
ure wholly emancipated, Wi ith aul Whitehead’s privacy 
we are totally UNACU UW LEER e d: st our recollection of his 


poetry would induce i io place him far above the very low 
standard to which he is he re rr ded ed, when Sir John Hawkins 
is suid to have had tor him ‘ that relish which any one may 
have for the atten lant of a mountebank.” Itis not often 
since the days of Pope, that antithetical versification has been 
executed with as ah po ‘nteduess as will be found in Paal 
Whitehead’s ‘* Manners. 

A near neighbour to Sir John Hawkins on Twickenham 
Common, was the Marchioness of Tweedale, at that time a 
widow; and a familiar intercourse subsisted between the 
families 


‘The Mare lioness herself had been Lady Frances Carteret, a 
daughter of the Earl of Granville, whom, I believ e, L may distin. 
guish as the clegantly, if not the classically read Lord Granville, 
and had been brought up by her jacobite aunt Lady Worsley, one 
of the most zealous of that party. The Marchioness herself tald 
my father, that on her aunt’s upbraiding her when a child, with 
not attending prayers, she answered ‘ that she heard her ladyship 
did not pray for the King.’-—* Not pray for the King?’ said Lady 
Worsley, ‘w “ says this ? Iwill have you and those who sent you, 
know that | dv pray for the King ;—but i do not think it neces- 

sary to tell Ged Almighty who is King.’ ’’ P. 63. 


His profound knowledge of that science of which he was 
afterwards the historian, introduced Sir John Hawkins to 
humerous musical acquaintance. One morning when he 
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culled on Handel, the great composer made him sit down 
and listen to the air, 


“¢ See the conquering Hero comes,’ concluding with the ques- 
tion, ‘ how do you like it ?? My father answering ‘ Not so well as 
some things I have heard of yours,’ he rejoined, * Nor I neither ; 
but, young man, you will live to see that a greater favourite with 
the people than my other fine things.” P. 195. 


It is we believe, well known that Handel, difident of his 
acquaintance with the English language, on common occas 
sions employed another person to write, or to select and ar- 
range words for his Oratorios ; but that when composing the 
‘* Messiah,” as if elevated by the magnificence of his sub- 
ject, he marked all the passages from Scriptere himself, 
To this anecdote Miss Hawkins, on the authority of the pre- 
sent Dean of Raphoe, furnishes an apreeable commentary, 
‘that Handel being questioned as to his ideas and feelings 
when composing the ifallelujah Chorus, replied in his im- 
perfect English, ‘ E cid think I did see ali Lleaven before 
me, and the great God himse!f.” 

We have very recently had occasion to mention Mr. 
Holman the blind travetler, who as we learn from Miss 
Hawkins, has again embarked, and on a far more extensive 
tour, no less than to Constantinople. ‘The wonder is not so 

reat that he should travel as that he should fee! any desire 
fr travelling. But the verieties of ambition are endioss, and 
Mr. Holman probably is content to sacrifice pleasure 
and safety to a love of distinction. ‘The feat which Miss 
Hawkins has mentioned of another blind man, Mr. Stanley, 
is less extravagant, but little less remarkable. 

© Mr. Stanley had great arithmetical quickness, and a mind 
capable of great tension, increased no doubt by that pvivation 
which is so often atoned for by a superabundance in other gifts. 
He, soon after his settlement as a domestic man, showed himself 
an excellent whist-player, when informed only of the principles of 
the game ; but, the impossibility of knowing what were the cards 
he himself held, was an obstacle which his sister-in-law obviated, 
by marking a pack in a way not perceptible to others, and which, 
nothing less than the acuteuess of fecling he possessed, could have 
rendered useful to himself. Great curiosity was excited to see 
these cards ; and to possess a pack was considered as a distinction 
in the world of miscellaneous collectors. I have seen many, and 
therefore can explain what | remember to have seen treated like 
necromancy. How the court-cards were marked I really forget, 
but the others were simply pricked with a very fine needle, and 
only with the number of what are called the pips;—but the spe- 
cific difference consisted in the locality of these marks, and that 
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had been settled by Mr. Stanley himself, that is to say, that hearts 
should be marked in one corner, diamonds in another, and so on ; 
there still remained the necessity of placing the cards peaper’y 
by sorting them and turning them all the right way; a card the 
wrong end upwards, wot iid have thrown him out; but one of the 
ladies was always at hand; and it then required only that each 
person should name the ¢ card they played, and the game went on 
as quickly as if he could have seen.” P. 203. 


Besides this, Mr. Stanley conducted the Oratorios, rode 
on horseback, not led but followed by his servant, ‘* knew 
every sigu in Cheapside when every shop had a sign,” could 
distinguish colours, and ascertain the size of a room, oflici- 
ated as his own butler, and on being led to a house informed 
his guide that the house which he wanted was next door. 
Really these instances almost lead us to ask what can be the 
use of eyes e 

An anecdote related by Dr. Cooke, who formed one of 
Sir John Hawkins musical connexions, will perhaps recall 
similar passages to all who have been engaged in any species 
of tuition. 


“‘ He was giving lessons on the violin to a young man of a noble 
family: the young man was beginning to play ; but, in the com- 
mon impetuosity of a novice, he p: assed over all the rests, and 
therefore soon left his master far behind him. ‘ Stop, stop, Sir,’ 
said the Doctor, ¢ just take me with you.’ This was a very un- 
pleasant check to one who fancied ke was ‘ going on famously ;’ 
and it required to be more than once enforced ; till at length it 

was necessary to argue the point, which the Doctor did with his 
usual candour, representing the necessity of these observances, 
The pupil, instead of shewing any sign of conviction, replied rather 
COI irsely, ‘Aye, aye, it may be necessary for you, who get your 
living by it, to mind these trifles, but Jdon’t want to be so exact.” 


Po Baas 


When the late Duke of Leeds was Secretary of State, he 
had a remarkable adventure: it is here related on the au- 
thority of Mr. Clark, the venerable Chamberlain of London. 


“In going home from his office on foot and alone, he was one 
night attacked on Constitution-hill by two footpads, who having 
taken his money, demanded his watch. It was very valuable, and 
he had deposited it so securely, that he thought he might venture 
to deny having one: he did so; and at the moment, and while the 
men had their hands on him, the watch itself betrayed him by 
striking. ‘The hour was unfortunateiy twelve !—he heard it; and 
as he said himself, thought it never would cease striking. He gave 
his life up for gone ; but previdentially the men did not hear it, 
and made off with what they had obtained. A strong sonse of this 
wonderful escape remained on the Duke's mind.””— P. 236. 
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Perhaps the musical world in general, is little aware of 
the risk which it once ran of losing one of our late finest 
singers before his voice had arrived at its fulness of power. 
Miss Hawkins saw much of Bartleman when he was a boy. 
He was then very slight in make, and delicate in complexion 
and appearance ; easily made hoarse, and with a constitution 
prognosticating a brief existence. Before he was fourteen 
he twice narrowly escaped death. An obstinate cough was 
conquered only by a quack medicine, the basis of which was 
lead. To fall by a pulmonary attack might be considered 
as only a natural, or, at least, a professional death for one 
whose lungs formed his stock in trade ; but little Bat, as 
he was familiarly called, encountered a much more inglorious 
danger. His early patron gave him the run of his house ; 
and one day, when a haunch of venison was roasting, Bat 
posted himself by the cook and purloined as much of the 
circumambient paste as his fingers could secure *. His re- 
covery was despaired of for many days after this unlucky 
gormandize. 

The world has given Johnson the credit of largely assist- 
ing Sir Joshua Reynolds in literary composition. [tis but 
just to the memory of this great man to shew, on indisputable 
evidence, that the pen was not less at his command than the 


pencil. ‘Miss Hawkins in a note has put the matter wholly 
at rest. 


** My brother says that he remembers to have heard Johnson 
say, when Sir J. H. alluded to the general opinion that he had 
been of great assistance to Sir Joshua in writing his Discourses, 
that his assistance had never exceeded the substitution of a word 
or two in preference to what Sir Joshua had written.”” P. 333. 


In the course of this volume a few detached criticisms are 
furnished by Mr. Henry Hawkins. ‘They bear the marks of 
candour, good sense and cultivated taste. In that on Horace 
Walpole, in spite of the predilection to which we have before 
alluded, aud which we are very far from condemning, we 
think that we observe some little struggle with a tacit con- 
sciousness that he was not altogethes worthy of the commen- 
dation with which he meets. As a specimen of manner we 


subjoin some remarks on Warburton, to which we cor- 
diaily assent. 


“ Of Bishop Warburton’s powers my father had a very high 
idea, particularly in controversy. His ‘ Divine Legation,’ I believe 
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* This haunch was roasted Homerically— 
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he never read ; and when the subject was mentioned, he never ex- 
pressed any interest in the argument. That Warburton was a 
very superior man cannot be denied ; but the general opinion of 
him now, when he may be fairly appreciated without prejudice, 
seems to be, that he was greatly deficient in judgment. His dis- 
putes with Bishop Lowth show great acuteness and powers of 
irony. He was no orientalist, or if at all conversant in the eastern 
languages, in no degree sufficient to enable him to tefer to them 
to rectify any of his hypotheses. In this respect, Lowth, who was 
not his equal in acuteness, was eminently skilful. But the great 
fault of Warburton was, his fondness for some favourite hypothesis, 
which, when he had once adopted, made him see every object as, 
in a greater or less degree, a confirmation of his scheme ; and even 
when he professed to state, in candour, the objections to the 
scheme, he would omit the most strong and the most obvious. 
‘This the reader cannot but perceive in the * Divine L egation.’ As 
a critic on Shakespeare, his notes are, I believe, but very little 
regarded ; and the e mployi ing his ass istance in clucidating the ob- 
solete language of Shakespeare, only shows that men of eminence 
were called in to join in the great work, without much considera- 
tion of what their habits or pursuits had been. Bentley esteemed 
him a man of abilities, but who was at that time reading with not 
much judgment, or sufficiently digesting what he read.” P. 297. 

In the volumes yet to come, as they approach nearer the 
present, and respect the living more than the dead, Miss 
Hawkins's difliculties of necessity are increased. Admoni- 
tion trom us would most probably never reach her ear, even 
if it were offered ; and md ed, if she perseveres in the same 
system in which she has commenced, to offer it would be 
more than impertinent, Her tig is valuable as an authen- 
tic record of times and « ers to which considerable tn- 
terest attaches; and as such, we doubt not, will meet with 
very general circulation. 





Art. V. Eusebii Pamphili Ecclesiasticea Historie Libri 
decem. Kjusdem de Vita Constantini Libri IV., necnon 
Constantini Oratio, ad sanctos, et Panegyricus Eusebii. 
Grace et Latine, ad fidem optimorum librorum edidit, 
selectam lectionis varietatem notarit, indices adjecit, 
Ernestus Zimmermannus, S. &., Theologie Doctor. 
Krancofurtiad Menum, in Libraria Hermanniane. Su- 
per-royal. Svo. pp. L252. 1822. [Imported by Bohte.] 


THoucn furnished with a distinct title page, which is given 
above, and sold separately, this is the first volume of a Corpus 
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Patrum Gracorum, long since announced by Professor 
Zimmermann. The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius ‘has 
been too long before the learned to render any examination 
of it necessary, on our part. We may, however remark, that 
it is peculiarly valuable for the numerous interesting and co- 
pious extracts, which it contains, from different works, many 
of which are no longer extant, as well as from those which 
still remain; as the latter prove that the writings, which 
we have now under the names mentioned by Eusebius, are 
precisely the same with those from which he made his ex- 
tracts. Notwithstanding some instances of reprehensible 
credulity, and some other defects, his Ecclesiastical History 
will always be a most important and valuable work to the 
Church. Without it we should have had scarcely any know- 
ledge of the history of the first ages of Christianity, or of the 
authors who wrote during that period. And it is worthy of 
remark that all the Greek authors of the fourth century, who 
have undertaken to write the history of the Church, have ¢om- 
menced where Eusebius ended, as having nothing consider- 
able to add to his labours. 

The three principal critical editions of Eusebius are those 
of Valesius, Reading, and Stroth. ‘The first of these was 
published at Paris in 1659, (and again in 1677), in Greek anc 
Latin, with the Ecclesiastical Histories of Socrates, Theo-' 
doret, Theodore the Reader, Sozomen, and Evagrius. 
Valerius (or Henride Valois) corrected the text from the 
collation of four manuscripts, and added a new Latin version, 
together with numerous valuable annotations. Reading’s 
edition, also in Greek and Latin, was published at Cambridge 
in 1720: it is founded on that of Valerius, and has some not 
very important critical additions. Stroth, who published a 
German translation of Eusebius at Quedlinburg in 1777, 
commenced a new edition of the original work, with valuable 
critical notes, of which, however, the first volume only was 
published at Halle, in Saxony, in 1779. All these editions 
having become scarce and dear, Professor Zimmermann was 
induced to offer the present impression to the students of ec- 
clesiastical history, to whom it will doubtless prove. highly 
useful as well as acceptable, 

The Greek text of this new edition is founded on that 
established by Valerius, from which the editor has rarely de- 
parted, unless the deviation is supported.either by the Cam- 
bridge edition, or by that of Stroth. It fills the upper balf of 
the page: beneath it are disposed the principal various readings, 
the authorities for which are omitted for the sake of brevity’; 
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and below them is the Latin version accommodated to this 
edition. In order to facilitate reference, the editor has noted 
at the top of every page the corresponding pages of the editions 
executed at Amsterdam,* Cambridge, Mayence,* or Mentz, 
(areprint we understand of the Parisian edition) and Turin * ; 
which are respectively designated by the letters A. C. M. and 
T. A copious Index is subjoined; the volume is very neatly 

rinted, and on rather better paper than we commonly meet 
with in the ordinary productions of the German press. We 
cordially unite with Professor Zimmermann, in his wish that 
the present edition of the venerable ecclesiastical historian, 
Eusebius, may promote and facilitate the study of ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquity and of sacred literature. 
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Art. VI. Conversations on Mineralogy, with Plates, en- 
graved by Mr. and Miss Lowry, from original Drawings. 
2 vols. 12mo. Longman & Co. 1822. 


Untit the appearance of Mrs. Marcet’s well-known vo- 
lumes, few works on Science existed which were calcu- 
lated for any, but the scientific, Elementary Treatises 
for the most part, are any thing but elementary: and those 
who are themselves sufficiently well informed to instruct 
others, too often, like Commentators on Greek Plays, puzzle 
the Critic while they profess to write for the Tyro. The 
Lady whom we have just mentioned deserves no slight 
praise for her productions; and it is but natural that the 
example which she has so well set, should be eagerly 
followed ; if it is always as well imitated as in the work 
by the family of Lowry now before us, we shall heartily rejoice 
in every succeeding adventurer who pursues a similar track. 

A modest and unassuming preface notices the rapid 
advance which the study of Mineralogy has made of late 
years in England, and assigning to its rightful owner the 
praise of applying the conversational method to science in 
general, points out that this mode has not yet been adapted 
to Mineralogy in particular. The writer then states that it 
is not his intention to enter into minute details, nor to 
support any favourite system ; but to convey to the uninitiated 


clear ideas of the principles of Mineralogy and Crystallogra- _ 


phy. On the latter subject the theory of Haiiy has been 





® These editions bave never fallen under our observation.—Ep:tvr. 
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taken as a ground-work ; bat many original observations are 
introduced, and the figures which illustrate them are wholly 
new. ‘The recent system of Professor Mohs is passed over ; 
and, as appears to us, for good reasons : first because it ay 
describes crystals without explaining their structure an 
formation ; and secondly because its acknowledged abstruse- 
ness rendered it irreducible to the form of these volumes. 
It is upon the commoner minerals that the authors very 
naturally have been most diffuse; and they have usually 
appended an account of their application tu the several arts 
and manufactures. 

Mineralogists are much accustomed to vaunt the philosophy 
of their classification, and to claim a superiority for their 
study above all similar studies, on account of the immutable 
basis, as they call it, of their arrangements; but few 
sciences in fact, are less substantially fixed ;—the following 


apology therefore is almost unnecessary, except as a proof of 
the diffidence of the writer : 


** My classification of MineraJs differs in some respects from all 
that I have seen ; but as it is not, to say the lJeast, calculated to 
perplex the learner more than any other arrangement, I trust it 
will not be severely criticised: it is, perhaps, as defective as those 
which I have examined, and rejected because I was dissatisfied 
with them ; for I am far from presuming that I can effect what has 


hitherto baffled the attempts of the most able Mineralogists and 
Chemists.” Vol. I. p. vi. 


The principal synonymes, with the English names annexed, 
are inserted in an Index. Such technical terms as are neces- 
sarily used, are defined at the beginning, but they are wisel 
used with a sparing hand; and the young Mineralogist, who 
does not bring a cargo of Etymology with him, is farther pre- 
sented with a catalogue of 187 derivations. On this point 
we would suggest to the “ classical friends” upon whom Mr. 
Lowry has relied in the Greek and Latin languages, that 
ava does not signify ‘‘ without,” and that such words as Anal. 
cime and Anhydrite, have nothing to do with ¢va in their 
composition. 

Our readers may wish for a single extract to show the 
manner of thesé volumes, and it is of so little importance 
from what part it comes, that we shall present them with one 
caught at random. The Sortes Mineralogica have opened 
on Vol. I. p. 75. 

‘* MRS. L. 

“ It is of the greatest consequence to observe the fresh fracture 
of a mineral ; that is, the appearance of a fresh-broken part ; be- 
cause it is perfectly clean, and you can better observe the form 
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and lustre which are peculiar to it, than in a part which has beer 
exposed to the weather, or otherwise injured by external causes : 
but observe, that when I speak of the different kinds of fracture, 
L do not include under that term cleavage, which is peculiar to some 
crystallized minerals. 

‘“‘ FRANCES, 

“ Are not all minerals which crystallize capable of division by 
cleavage ? 

“ MRS. L. 

‘In some cristallized minerals, the cleavage is obtained with 
such difficulty, that were not the primitive form known, it might 
be doubted whether they possessed a cleavage; in such substances 
the fracture is generally conchoidal. 

“ MARY. 

“ What sort of fracture is that? 

‘* MRS, L. 

‘¢ The word conchoidal means, literally, having the form of @ 
shell; but as that expresses nothing precise, I should say, that a 
conchoidal fracture very much resembles the form of a muscle 
shell. I mentioned that it is exceedingly difficult to obtain the 
cleavage of some minerals, as spinal ruby, zircon, and quartz: on 
the contrary, there are substances which divide so readily, parallel 
to the primitive form, that it is difficult in them, to preduce a frac- 
ture; such are sulphate of barytes, diamond, carbonate, and fluate 
of lime ; a specimen of any of these having a conchoidal fracture, 
is valuable to a collector. bw’ 

‘* You must not expect always to find a perfect conchoidal frac- 
ture; it is very often confused and irregular. The form of the 
fracture varies with the texture of the mineral: in those which are 
compuct, it is even, conchoidal, splintery, uneven, earthy, or 
hackly : the last kind is peculiar to the native metals ; and you 
may see it by breaking a piece of silver or copper wire: common 
chalk and fuller’s earth are good and familiar examples of earthy 
fracture.” 


Those who wish for a popular acquaintance with Minera- 
logy, will do well to consult these volumes; and we think a 
desire for somewhat more than a popular acquaintance. will 
soon be excited by them. We had almost forgotten that 
which it would be most unjust to forget, the delicacy and 
accuracy with which the plates to this work are executed. 
But it is enough to say that they are from the burin of Mr. 


and Miss Lowry. , 
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Art. VEL. 1. An Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. By Thomas Hart- 
well Horne, M.A. (of St. John’s College, Cambridge, ) 
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Curate of the united Parishes of Christ Church, New- 
gate Street, and Saint Leonard, Foster Lane. Second 
Edition, revised, corrected and ae ‘ged. Illustrated with 


numerous Maps and Fac-Similes of Biblical Manuscripts. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. Cadell. 1821. 


2. Supplement to the First Edition of the Introduction. 
i. vol. 8vo, Cadell. 1821. 


3. The Introduction. Third Edition, corrected. In 4 
vols. Svo. Cadell, 1822. 


4, Supplementary Pages of the Second Edition of the Ia- 
troduction. 8vo. Cadell. 1822. 


in our Number for July 1819, we introduced the first edition 
of this work to the notice of our readers ; and as the author, 
in his preface, solicited hints and corrections “from the 
organs of public criticism,” we freely offered such hints as 
occurred to us, for improving the arrangement of the whole, 
together with various strictures on particular portions of it, 
which seemed to require further consideratien and correction. 
It is gratifying to us, on examining the second and third 
editions, to find that our well-intended suggestions have been 
adopted by the author, who has corrected all the errors which 
we pointed out; and as our hints and remarks have had the 
effect of inducing him to re-cast and almost to re- write the 
‘Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures,” we 
think it but just to him,—as we trust it will be satisfactory 
to our readers,—to give an analysis of the work in its present 
greatly improved state. 

The first volume is devoted to a critical inquiry into the 
genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; which, to an experienced biblical scholar, may almost 
appear a work of supererogation, alter the many elaborate 
and (we may safely affirm) unanswerable treatises on this sub- 
ject, with which the English language is enriched. ‘The 
motives, which induced the author to discuss this subject de 
novo are thus assigned by biin; and our readers, we think, 
will deem his reasons perlectly satisfactory. 


“In the former impressions of his work the author had given a 
very brief outline of the evidences for the genuineness and inspi- 
ration of the Old Testament, and a more extended view of the 
genuineness, credibility, and inspiration of the New Testament, and, 
being unwilling to augment, unnecessarily, the number of treatises’ 
extant on these subjects, he referred his réaders to a few which are 
justly accounted the most valuable. In preparing the present 
edition fur the press, it was his intention to condense these remarks, 
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and to subjoin a few additional considerations : but he has been in- 
duced to deviate from this design by the extensive circulation of 
infidel works and tracts, whose avowed object was, by the unblush- 
ing re-assertion of old and often refuted objections, or by 

ious insinuations, to undermine and to subvert the religion 
of Jesus Christ,—‘ the pillar of society, the safeguard of nations, 
the parent of social order, which alone has power to curb the fury 
of the passions, and secure to every one his rights ; to the laborious 
the reward of their industry, to the rich the enjoyment of their 
wealth, to nobles the preservation of their honours, and to princes 
the stability of their thrones.’ Called upon, by name, from the 
press, to consider these objections to Divine Revelation, the author 
felt it his duty not to shrink from the task; and as the antagonists 
of the Scriptures have in some degree varied the ground of their 
attacks, he indulges the hope that a temperate discussion of this 
subject, accommodated to the present times, may not be unaccept- 
able to the biblical student, who may, perhaps at some future time, 
be exposed to meet with the enemies of the Scriptures. To his own 
mind, indeed, the result of the laborious inquiries, in which he 
has thus been necessarily involved, has been highly satisfactory :— 
for, not having access to all the numerous and able defences of 
Christianity against the infidels of former ages, he has been obliged 
to consider every objection for himself ;—and in every instance he 
has fonnd that the numerous—he had almost said innumerable— 
contradictions, alleged to exist in the Sacred Writings, have 
disappeared before an attentive and candid examination. It may, 
perhaps, be thought that the gross and illiberal manner, in which 
soine of the productions in question have been executed, renders 
them unworthy of notice; but nothing surely is unworthy of 
notice that is calculated to mislead the ignorant or the unwary; 
and though some of the objections raised by the modern opposers 
of Divine revelation, are so coarse as to carry with them their own 
refutation, yet others are so concisely and speciously expressed, as 
to demand several pages,—the result of many days’ laborious 
research, in order to dotect their sophistry and falsehood.” Vol. 1. 
Pref. p. ix. 3d. edit. : 


In conducting his inquiry into the genuineness, authen- 
ticity and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, the author 
in the first chapter shews the necessity of a Divine revelation, 
from the defective state of moral and religious knowledge 
among the ancient pagan nations, and also from the actual 
state of religion and morals among the modern heathen nations; 
he then proceeds to refute the objection (so frequent in the lips 
of the self-styled philosophers of our day),—that philosophy 
and right reason are sufficient to instruct men in their duty, 
—by presenting in their own words an abstract of their 
absurd and contradictory tenets both in religion and morals. 
The necessity of a Divine revelation being proved, and the 
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probability that such a revelation would be vouchsafed by 
the deity being shown, the author advances to a rigorous and 
scrutinizing investigation of the claims of the Bible to be 
that revelation. Our account of this portion of Mr. Horne’s 
work would almost assume the form of a disquisition on the 
genuineness and inspiration of the Scriptures, were we to 
follow him in a minute analysis of his first volume. We shall 
therefore briefly remark, that he demonstrates, most satisfac- 
torily, the genuineness and authenticity of the books of the 
Old and New Testament, considered simply as the com- 
positions of the persons to whom they are ascribed or whose 
names they bear, from the language and style of writing ;— 
from the circumstantiality of the details, and from the moral 
impossibility of establishing forged writings as authentic in 
any place, where there are persons strongly inclined and well 
i ae to detect the falsehood, as well as to expose the 
alsification or corruption of these writings, if any attempts 
had been made to vitiate or to falsify them. ‘The arguments 
in this part of the work are exclusively founded on facts ; 
and, although they are necessarily prosecuted to a consider- 
able extont, in consequence of the perverseness of the modern 
infidel opposers of Divine revelation, yet they are so closely 
compacted together, that we find it difficult to select any 
passage, which will give our readers a full view of the 
manner in which this portion of the inquiry is conducted. 
The following account of the evidence for the authenticity of 
the books of the Old Testament generally, will however give 
them some idea of the closeness and force of the author's 
prools. His method is, to commence with the earliest date, 
at which the existence of the Old Testament, (considered 
simply as a composition) is universally admitted, and thence 
to trace it backwards by induction to its origin. ‘The same 
rigid analysis is subsequently applied to prove the genuine+ 
ness of the Pentateuch in particular, which part of the Old 
Testament is peculiarly the object of attack with our modern 
sceptics; but it is too long to be copied entire, and it 
would suffer by partial extraction. 

From the genuineness and authenticity of the Scriptures, 
the author proceeds to investigate the internal evidences of 
their credibility, and the very strong collateral external testi- 
monies to the truth of the facts therein recorded, which are 
furnished by natural and civil history, by profane authors 
(whose evidence is given at length in their own words with 
suitable comments), and especially by coins, medals, and 
ancient structures. 

The testimonies of Pliny, Celsus, and other enemies of 
Christianity follow with similar comments, The following 
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extract is from the concluding part of the section on the 
collateral testimonies to the truth of the facts recorded in the 
Scriptures, which are afforded by coins, medals, and ancient 
marbles. This sort of testimony may in some degree be con- 
sidered as a new branch of scllenen; for though it has inci- 
dentally been noticed by Bishop Marsh in his admirable 
Lectures, yet we have to thank Mr. Horne for having con- 
densed and brought the whole together in one compendious 
argument. 


“V. In Acts xvi. 11, 12, Luke says,—* We came to Philippi, 
which is the chief city of that put of Macedonia, and a colony.’ This 
passage has greatly exercised the ingenuity of critics and commen- 
tators, It may, more correctly, be thus rendered :—Philippi,.a city 
of the first part of Macedonia, or of Macedonia Prima ; and this is 
an instance of minute accuracy, which shews that the auther of the 
Acts of the Apostles actually lived and wrote at that time. The 
province of Macedonia, it is well known, had undergone various 
changes, and had been divided into various portions, and particu- 
larly four; while under the Roman government. There are extant 
many medals of the first province, or Macedonia Prima, mostly of 
silver, with the inscription MAKEAONQN IIPQTHE, ov, the first 
part of Macedonia, which confirm the accuracy of Luke, and at the 
same time shew his attention to the minutest particulars*. It is 
further worthy of remark, that the historian terms Philippi, a 
colony. By using the term xAena (which was originally a Latin 
word, colonia ) instead of the corresponding Greek word awomea, he 
plainly intimates, that it was a Roman colony, which the twenty- 
first verse certainly proves it to have been. And though the 
critics were for a long time puzzled to find any express mention of 
it as such, yet some coins have been discovered in which it is 
recorded, under this character, particularly one, which explicitly 
states that Julius Cesar himself bestowed the dignity and privi- 
leges of a colony on the city of Philippi, which were afterwards 
confirmed and augmented by Augustus. This medal corroborates 
the character given to this city by Luke, and proves that it had 
been a colony for many years, though no author or historian 
but himself, whose writings have reached us, has mentioned it 
under that character +.’ 





* Of this medal there are engravings in the fragments annexed to Calmet's 
Dictionary, no. cclxxiii. plate i. no. 6. and in Taylor's Geographical Index to the 
Holy Scriptures, article Macedonia, plate, no. 7. In no. 8. ef the same plate is a 
medal of the second Macedonia, or Macedonia Secunda, There is no medal pub- 
lished of the third Macedonia, but one of the fourth Macedonia has been engraved 
by Wielhamer, in his dnimadversiones in Nammos, &c. p. 44. no. 11. Vienna, 
1738. Eekhel has described the medals of Macedonia Prima, Secunda, et Quarta 
in bis Doctrina Nemmorum Veterum, vol. ii. p. 64. And Mr. Combe, has de- 
scribed seven of Macedonia Prima in bis ‘ Nummorum Veterum Populorum et 
Urbiom, qui ia Maseo Gulelmi Hunter asservantur, Descriptio,’ p. 179. 

¢ Spanheim, De Usu et Prestantia Numismatum, dissect, n. p. 109, 106, 
Fragments to Calmet, No. cclxxii. plate 1. nv. 5, 
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“VI. In Acts xvii. 23. Paul tells the Athenians that as he passed 
through their city, and beheld the objects of their worship, he 
found an altar with this inscription,.TO THE, UNKNOWN GOD 
‘(ATNRETQ OEQ.) No altar with this inscription has come down, 
to our times ; but we know from the express testimony of Lucian, 
that there was such an inscription at Athens. And the occasion of 
this altar being erected, in common with many others, bearing the 
same inscription is thus related. by Diogenes Laertes.—The Athe- 
nians, being afflicted with a pestilence, invited Epimenides to lus- 
trate their city. The method adopted by him was, to carry several 
sheep to the Areopagus ; whe. :e they were left to wander as they 
pleased, under the observation of persons sent to attend them. As 
each sheep. lay down it was sacrificed on the spot to the propitious 
God. By this ceremony, it is said, the city was relieved: but, as 
it was still unknown what deity was propitious, an altar was erected 
to the unknown God on every spot where a sheep had been sa- 
crificed *. 

“VII. In Acts xix. 35. the Tpapuarevs, recorder, chancellor, or 
town clerk, of Ephesus,—in order to quell the tumult which had 
been raised there by Demetrius and his workmen, who gaived 
their livelihood by making silver shrines or models of the temple of 
Diana in that city,—says to the Ephesians, What man is there that 
knoweth not how that the city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the 
great goddess Diana? The original word, NEQKOPON, is very 
ewphatic, and properly signifies a person dedicated to the service 
of some god or goddess, whose peculiar office it was to attend the 
temple, and see that it was kept clean. Originally, indeed, it sig- 
nified nothing more than a sweeper of the temple, and answered 
nearly to our sacristan: in process of time the care of the tem- 
ple was intrusted to this person; and at length the NEQKOPOI, or 
Nevcori, became persons of great consequence, and were those 
who offered sacrifices for the life of the emperor. Whole cities 
took this appellation +, as appears on many ancient coins and me- 
dals; and Ephesus is supposed to have been the first that assumed 
this title. There is a medal still extant, in which it is given to that 
city ; it exhibits the pronuos or front of the temple of Diana; in 
the centre is an image of the goddess clothed, and around the side 
and bottom are the words AlIZ NEQKOPQN E®EZIQN {. The coin- 
cidence furnished by this medal is of that description, that it is suf- 
ficient of itself to establish the authenticity of the work, in which 
the coincidence is found, Besides the testimony furnished by this 


a 





——e 


* Diogenes Laertius in Epimenide, |. i. c. 10 § 5S. (tom. i, p. 117—119. ed. 
Longolii.) 

t+ Philip Rubenius, has written a learned Diatribe de Urbibus Neocoris, which 
the reader will find in Gravius’s Thesaurus Antiquitatum Remanarum, tom. xi. 
pp. 1350—1365. 

{ The medal above noticed is engraved in the Fragments annexed to Calmet’s 
Dictionary, no. exxvii. p. 42. Concerning the meaning of the word Atz, in this 
jnedal, antiquaries ave not agreed. See Rubenius, p. 1353, 
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medal, there is now extant at Ephesus an ancient Greek inscription, 
on a slab of white marble, which not only confirms the general 
history related in Acts xix., but even approaches to several senti- 
ments and phrases which occur in that chapter *. 

“ VIII. Lastly, the triumphal arch eretted at Rome by the 
Senate, and Roman people in honour of the emperor Titus, (which 
structure is still subsisting, though greatly dam by the ravages 
of time) is an undeniable evidence to the truth of the historic, 
accounts, which describe the dissolution of the Jewish state and 

vernment, and also relate to the conquest of Jerusalem. This edi- 

‘kewise corroborates the description of certain vessels used by 
the Jews in their religious worship, which is contained in the Old 
Testament. In this arch, are still distinctly to be seen the golden 
candlestick, the table of shewbread, with a cup upon it, and the 
trumpets which were used to proclaim the year of Jubilee. And 
there are extant several medals of Judea vanquished, in which the 
conquered country is represented as a desolate female, sitting un- 
der a tree, and which afford an extraordinary fulfilment of Isaiah’s 
prediction (iii. 26.) delivered at least eight hundred years before, 
as well as a striking illustration of the first verse of the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah ¢.” Vol. 1. pp. 241. 








* The following is Dr. Chandler’s Translation of it :—* To the Ephesian Diana, 
Inasmuch as it is notorious that, not only among the Ephesians, but also every 
where among the Greek nations, temples are consecrated to her, and sacred por- 
tions; and that she is set np, and bas an altar dedicated to her, on acconnt of her 
plain manifestations of herself; and that besides, the greatest token of the vene- 
ration paid her, a month is called after her name; by us Artemision, by the Ma- 
eedonians and other Greek nations, and im their cities, Artemisian; in which, 
general assemblies and Hieromenia are celebrated, but net in the holy city, the 
nurse of its own, the Ephesian goddess. The people of Ephesus deeming it pro- 
per, that the whole month called by her name be sacred and set apart to the god- 
dess, have determined by this decree, that the observation of it by them be al- 
tered. Therefore it is enacted, that in the whole month Artemision the days be 
holy, and that nothing be attended to on them, but the yearly feastings, and the 
Artemisiac Panegyris, and the Hieromenia; the entire month being sacred to the 
goddess; for, from this improvement in her worship, our city shall receive addi- 
tional lustre, and be permanent in its prosperity for ever.”—The person who ob- 
tained this decree, appointed games for the month, augmented the prizes of the 
contenders, and erected statues of those who conquered. His name is not pre- 
served, but he was probably a Roman, as his kinsman, who provided this record, 
was named Lucius Phenias Faustus. The feast of Diana was resorted to yearly 
by the lonians, with their families. Dr. Chandier’s Travels in Asia Minor, p. 134. 
The original Greek inscription is printed in Dr, C.’s Inscriptiones Antiqua, p. 13. 
no, XKXVi. 

+ The best engravings of the arch of Titus are to be found in Hadrian Reland’s 
treatise, De Spolws lempli Hierosolymitani, in Arcu Titiano Rome conspicuis. 
Ultrajects, 1716, 4to. Tolerably well executed copies of Keland’s plates may be 
seen in Schulze’s Compendium Archwologie Hebraice, tab. i. ii. iii. p. vili—x. 
Dresd@, 1795, 8vo.; and also in the Fragments annexed to Calmet’s Dictionary, 
no. ceili. pp. 14—17. The destruction of Jerusalem is also said to be commemo- 
rated by an ancient inscription to the honour of Titus, ‘who by his father’s 
directons and counsels, had subdued the Jewish nation, and destroyed Jerusa- 
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The discussion of the evidences for the genuineness, au- 
thenticity, and credibility of the Old and New Testament 
being closed, Mr. Horne next — to investigate their 
claims to be received as divinely inspired productions, by a 
fall view of the arguments afforded by miracles and pro- 
phecy, and by the sublimity and excellency of the doctrines 
and moral precepts revealed in the Bible,—by the harmony 
subsisting between_every part,—the preservation of the 
Scriptures to the present time,—and their tendency to pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind, evinced by an historical 
review of the beneficial effects actually produced in ev 
age and country, by a cordial reception and belief of the Bi- 
hie ;—-together with a refutation of the very numerous objece 
tions which have been urged against the Scriptures in recent 
Deistical, or rather Atheistical, productions. An Appen- 
dix to this first volume comprises a particular examination 
of the miracles supposed to have been wrought by the Egyp- 
tian magicians, and of the contradictions which are falsely 
alleged to exist in the Scriptures. This examination is followed 
by very copious tables of the chief prophecies relative to the 
Messiah, (with their fulfilment) and by an investigation of the 
pretensions of the Apocryphal Books, of the Old and New 
‘Testament, to be received as canonical. In. the last noticed 
article, the ‘* Apocryphal New Testament,” published by 
Hone, is minutely analyzed, and its mischievous ea 
exposed. The course of argument is here necessarily muc 
the same with that of Mr. Rennell’s masterly tract, which we 
lately introduced to our readers: but in justice to Mr. Horne 
we think it right to state, that his observations were published, 
inhis second edition, before Mr. Rennell’s work appeared, 
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lem, which had never been destroyed by any princes or people before. The fol- 
lowing is the inscription alluded to: 


IMP. TITO. CHSARL. DIvI. vespasianlL. PF. 
VESPASIANO, AUG. PONTIFICL MAXIMO 
TRIB. POT. X. IMP, XVII. COS. VIIL P. P. 

PRINCIPI. SUO. S. P. Q@. R. 


QUOD. PRACEPTIS. PATRIS. CONSILITSQUE. ET. 


auspicls. GENTEM. JUDZORUM. DOMUIT. ET. 

URBEM. HIRROSOLYMAM. OMNIBUS. ANTE. SE. 
DUCIBUS. REGIBUS. GENTIBKRUSQUE. AUT. FRUSTRA 
PETITAM. AUI, OMNINO. INTENTATAM. DELEVIT. 


It is, however, proper to remark, that some doubts have been enterta ned con- 
cerning the genuineness of this inscription, The diligent antiquary, Grater, (from 
whom we have copied it,) acknowledges that it is not known where this inscrip- 
tion stuod; and that Scaliger is of opinion, that it was the invention of Onufrio 
Panvinio, See Gruteri Lnscriptiones Antique, tom. i, p. ccaliv. no, 6, 
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who evidently was not apprised of their existence. In re- 
viewing the various investigations, contained in this volume, 
we have noticed with pleasure the temperate and candid 
manner in which the author fairly and fully meets the specious 
and too frequently scurrilous objections of the modern im- 
pugners of the Scriptures. But the whole of the long sec- 
tion, or the objections of unbelievers to the doctrines and 
morality of the Bible, demands to be especially noticed. In 
this part of the work, the author has, = properly, avoided 
mentioning any names: but he has evidently had in view 
the case of those seditious spirits, who are now justly suf- 
fering the punishment of their efforts to subvert the 
foundations of civil society and good government. 

‘he second volume, which is divided into two parts, treats 
on the criticism and interpretation of Scripture. The de- 
fective arrangement, which we justly censured in the former 
edition of this part of Mr. Horne’s labours, has now given 
way to an orderly disposition of his materials, in which those 
twe divisions of sacred literature are kept perfectly distinct. 
The chapters on Maauscripts, and editions of the Old and 
New Testaments, have been very materially enlarged and cor- 
rected, they are illustrated with many well-executed fac-similes. 
A new and sufficiently copious history of modern Versions, pat- 
ticularly of our admirable authorized English Version, is now 
given, in conformity with our suggestions. The chapter on 
various readings has been greatly enlarged, especially in the 
examples adduced, which before were not sufficiently nume- 
rous. ‘The copious and useful tables of quotations from the 
Old Testament, which occur in the New, (and which, in the 
first edition, consisted only of references) are now printed at 
full length, in Hebrew and Greek, accompanied with the 
corresponding passages of the English Version, and with phi- 
lological notes. ‘These tables greatly enhance the value of the 
work from the saving of time and labour which they will pro- 
duce to biblical students. The construction of them must 
have cost the author no small portion both of time and labour. 
In this part of the second volume, we have a new chapter on 
‘** Harmonies of the Scriptures:” and the dissertation on 
Hebrew Poetry, has been re-written and enlarged, chiefly 
from Bishop Jebb’s ‘‘ Sacred Literature,” of which we gave 
a copious abstract in the fourteenth volume of this Journal. 
Scripture Interpretation is the subject of the second part of 
the second volume. It has not been evlarged, but it has 
been carefully corrected, agreeably to our suggestions ; and 
the notices of Books, which. ferm an Appendix to this vo- 
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lume, are greatly improved in point of arrangement as well 
as information. 


In the third volume, (which may be considered almost en- 
tirely new) the misplaced and disjointed observations on the 
Geography of Palestine, and on the political and ecclesias- 
tical state of the Jews, which we noticed in the first edition, 
are disposed in their proper order, and a due proportion is 
assigned to each. This volume now contains a summary of 
Biblical Geography and Antiquities; in four parts, viz. 

Part I. includes an outline of the Historical and Physicat 
Geography of the Holy Land.—Part LI. treats on the Poli- 
tical and Military Affairs of the Jews, and other nations 
incidentally mentioned in the Scriptures.—Part LEI. dis- 
cusses the Religious or Sacred Affairs of the Jews, arranged 
under the heads of Sacred Places, Sacred Persons, Sacred 
Times and Seasons, and the Corruptions of Religion among 
the Jews, their idolatry and various sects, together with a 
description of their moral and religious state in the time of 
Jesus Christ.—Part IV. discusses the Private Life, Man- 
ners, Customs, Amusements, &c. of the Jews and other na- 
tions, incidentally mentioned or alluded to in the Holy 
Scriptures.—An Appendix to this third volume contains 
(besides Chronological and other Tables of Weights and 
Measures) a Geographical Index of the principal places 
mentioned in the Bible, especially in the New Testament ; 
including an abstract of profane oriental history, from the 
time of Solomon to the captivity, illustrative of the history 
of the Hebrews as referred to in the prophetic writings, and 
presenting historical notices of the Assyrian, Chaldee, Me- 
dian, and Persian empires. : 

The author professes to have attempted only a sketch of 
Biblical Geography and Antiquities in this third volume. 
Hlis pages, however, are so ample, and so well filled, that, 
though we cannot pronounce them to contain a complete 
system of Hebrew antiquities, yet few really essential topics 
have been omitted. In executing this volume, we think it 
but just to state, that the author has le{t no source of informa- 
tion unexplored. ‘The recent, numerous, and in many in+ 
stances expensive volumes of travels, and other works rela- 
tive to the eastern parts of the world, which have thrown 
such a flood of light on the sacred writings, have been dili- 
gently examined; and the results of their author's learned 
researches have been compressed into a very small com- 
pass. 

Few of our classical readers can be strangers to the emi- 


nent intellectual acquirements of the great Apostle of the 
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Gentiles, St. Paul, and to the singular felicity with which he 
illustrates important truths, L Abypree rs to circumstances 


that occur in common life. chapter on the Military 
Affairs of the Jews and Romans, contains many happy elu- 
cidations of this sort; but it is too long to extract entire, 
and it would suffer by abridgment. The same remark will 
apply to the learned and entertaining description which 
our author gives of the Olympic Games, from which St. Paul 
has drawn so many beautiful allusions, and animating ex- 
amples. , 

e fourth volume, (the second of the first edition) con- 
tains the very complete analysis of the Bible, of which we 
have already expressed our approbation *. ‘The disquisition 
on 1 John v.7. has been very carefully re-written ; and 
the evidence for and against the controverted clause is exhi- 
bited with great impartiality. 

For the possessors of the frst edition, a most ample Sup- 
plement of nearly nine hnndred pages has been printed: and 
those, who have the second edition, may render their copies 
litle inferior to the dhird, by procuring the ‘‘ Supplementary 
Pages,” which comprize all the material additions contained 
in the latter. These supplementary pages are so commo- 
diously printed, as to admit of being inserted in the respec- 
tive volumes to which they belong. Among them is a con- 
cise Index or Dictionary of the symbolical language of 
Scripture, drawn up from the best writers who have treated 
on this difficult subject. Though it fills only eighteen closely 
printed pages, it has evidently cost the author much time 
and labour. 

The length of the preceding analysis will sufficiently mark 
the opinion we entertain of these well executed, and with 
very few exceptions, accurately printed volumes. We cor- 
dially recommended the work on its first appearance, with all 
the imperfections necessarily incident to a first edition: and 
the demand for two editions, within the space of one year, 
sufficiently indicates the high estimation in which Mr. 
Horne’s ‘ Introduction” is held by the public. It has been 
recommended to students by the regius and other divinity 

rofessors of the Universities of Oxford, and Dubliu ; and it 
a been adopted as a text book in the University of 
Princetown, (New Jersey) in North America 





* Sce Barr. Carr. Vol. xi. p. 616. 
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Art. VIII. A Charge delivered at his Pri Visitation 
in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, on Theersda the 2Ath 
of October, 1822. By William Magee, D.D. M.R.IA., 

c. Archbishop of Dublin. Second Edition. T. Cadell. 
1822. 


We earnestly bespeak the attention of the public, to our 

resent article. We regret that we have been prevented 
by unavoidable circumstances, from placing it the first on 
the list for our present Number. It will be found to refer to 
transactions of no ordinary public importance. The best 
and dearest interests of our established RELIGION, are now 
assailed by its enemies, in a manner unexampled within the 
memory of the oldest person living, We will not, at such a 
crisis, defer the performance of our duty, in exposing to,our 
readers, and endeavouring to bring under the notice of PAR- 
LIAMENT, and of the loyal body of this great Protestant 
NATION, some of the most dangerous of the assaults to which 
we have alluded. 

We wish not to detain our readers at present by further 
preface, from the important subjects to be brought before 
them. But we cannot proceed to make any remark upon 
the Charge described in the title of this article, without hav- 
ing ‘chthereye | sei the homage of our unfeigned respect, to 
the venerated Prelate by whom that Charge was delivered. 

Widely as the pure doctrines of the Church of England 
are taught, is the high professional character of the great au- 
thor of the work on the Atonement known and revered. 
The honourable report of his virtues, is co-extended with the 
fame of his learning and talents. We should examine any 
production of such a man, under any circumstances, with 
great respect for the celebrated author, and the highest ex- 
pectation of the intrinsic merit of his work. But in contem- 
plating the late Charge of that most distinguished Prelate to 
the Clergy of his dioceses, and the peculiar and difficult cir- 
cumstances under which the Charge was addressed to them ; 
we have found more to excite the admiration, and to demand 
the gratitude of all true friends of the Established religion, 
even than our warmest anticipations had suggested. We do 
not say this lightly. Some reasons for the assertion, will 
appear in the sequel. 

The Charge before us, immediately exhibits to the reader, 
one striking character of the comprehensive and powerful 
mind which produced it. Though happily adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances of the dioceses, for whose benefit it 
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was more immediately intended ; it is, at the same time, 4 
Charge for every diocese in Ireland; nay, we will add, 4 
Charge, the greater part of which may be applied with sig- 
nal benefit, to every diocese of the united CHurcH. But, 
however important it is, on account of the excellent instruc- 
tion it contains, it has become not less so on account of most 
seasonable discoveries, which it has been the occasion of pro- 
ducing. ‘To these discoveries, deeply interesting and im- 
portant at the present crisis, we shall direct the attention of 
the public, in this article, reserving a more regular review 
of his Grace’s Charge, for a future Wuinber. 

Ifthe Archbishop of DUBLIN, instead of being a bright 
luminary of the Church, had been a man of ordinary talents 
and ordinary professional character, he might, without the 
risk of being held up by artful incendiaries, as an object for 
the peculiar animosity of their partizans and their dupes, 
have performed his bounden duty, of admonishing his Clergy 
to guard the sacred deposit of our religion, against the at- 
tacks of its enemies. He might then, as many prelates and 
divines of our reformed Church had done before him, have 
adverted to the fundamental errors and corruptions of the 
Church of Rome, without being singled out by Bishops and 
Priests of that Church, as a peculiar mark, for the resent- 
ment of all the members of their communion, whose minds 
they can inflame against him. But when such a man, in 
such a station, and at such a crisis, stands forward the in- 
flexible and intrepid guardian of the pure established Rr- 
LIGION, against its overbearing enemies: When he delivers 
in the capital of his country an admonition, which, from the 
great oe extensive influence it must possess with the esta- 
blished Clergy and with members of our Church in general, 
may present a powerful obstacle to the success of long che- 
rished plans for the subversion of the Church—plans, which 
appeared to their confident authors, to be fast ripening for 
execution in Ireland; we are not to be surprised at his 
Grace’s being immediately assailed, with veculink animosity 
by those, whose ardent hope of the overthrow of our Church, 
his zeal and firmness, his talents and virtues, his learning 
and pre-eminent character, his exalted station and high au- 
thority, all combine to disappoint. 

We were not therefore astonished when we heard that parts 
of the late Charge of the Archbishop of DUBLIN, were at- 
tacked with peculiar warmth by sanguine Romish ecclesiastics; 
and that, in the ardent zeal of their hostility to oar establish- 
ment, they even ventured to direct some part of their censure 
gainst his Grace himself. It was obyious that such attacks 
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were really levelled against our RELIGION, though profess- 
edly directed only against a particular Charge, and against 
the great Prelate who delivered it. But, little were we pre- 
pared to find so malignant and violent, so daring and 
dangerous a spirit, as that, which (most seasonably, we trust, 
for the pure established religion and the public welfare) has 
discovered itself, in the proceedings of Romish bishops and 
priests in Ireland, against the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Before we shall state to our readers, the discoveries to 
which we have alluded, as resulting from his Grace's Charge, 
we beg to call their attention to a view, Ist, of the circum- 
stances under which the Charge was delivered ; 2dly, to the 
necessity that existed for the admonition, which his Grace 
addressed to his Clergy, to support their reformed religion 
against its Romish assailants in Ireland; 3dly, to the plain 
meaning, and to the strict truth and moderation, of the pas- 
sage in the admonition, which certain Irish bishops and 
priests of the Church of Rome, have selected as the chief 
alleged ground of their attack. 

It is very remarkable, that at the various periods, in which 
the Romish hierarchy and priesthood have appeared to ap- 
proach to the attainment of their great object, possession of 
the political power which they seek in these countries, they, 
or some of their body, have, in the ardour of their zeal, suf- 
fered discoveries to escape from them, which contributed to 
prevent the accomplishment of their wishes. In the con- 
fident expectation of the immediate possession of the certain 
means of extensive influence and power in England, and even 
of dominion in Ireland, they have been betrayed into an ex- 
posure of their dangerous principles and views ; notwithstand- 
ing their former liberal, and moderate, and tolerant profes- 
sions. 

In the year 1816, the Roman Catholic Question, as it is 
called,. almost passed the House of Lords. It was then re- 
jected, but by a majority of four Peers. And about that pe- 
riod, -the passing of the question appeared to be so highly 
probable, and to approach so near, that a well known parlia- 
mentary supporter of the measure, publicly congratulated 
the Trish Roman Catholics, in a letter to Mr. Hay the 
Secretary of their Board, on the certainty of their ‘‘ complete 
success” after ‘‘ a few months.” Now let it be remem- 
bered, that at this very period, Father Ga NDOLPHY (formerly 
of Stoneyhurst in Lancashire, we believe; and either a Jesuit, 
or particularly attached to that fraternity) did, in his over- 
confident zeal, impradently let out the Popish system, as 
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now maintained by the Romish priesthood in these coun- 
tries. And, be it also remembered, that at the very same 
period, while Father GaNpoLPHY with premature ardour 
was thus at work in England, his brethren of the popish 
lrierarchy and priesthood in Ireland seemed to be simi- 


larly engaged. The intolerant and persecuting Rhemish 
Notes were thenrevived and published in that country! How 
far the Roman Catholic Bishops and Priests in Ireland were 
responsible for the revival and circulation of that shocking in- 
strument ef persecution, shall be very briefly considered in 
the course of this article. At present we wish to make some 
remarks on the seasonable exposure which took place in 
ENGLAND, through the confident zeal of Father GANDOL- 
PHY. 

The Romish Bishop, Dr. PoyNTeR, much more cautious 
than the Priest Mr. Gandolphy, soon perceived that the open 
uvowal made by the latter, of the most dangerous and perse- 


euting principles, as being still maintained by the Church of 


Rome, might contribute to deieat the then approaching suit 
of Roman Catholics to Parliament, for political power in these 
countries. How then was Bishop PoyNTER to remove the 
danger? He well knew that all those persecuting principles 
were still maintained by his Church, and that they had ina 
great degree ceased to operate, only because his Church had 
not the power to carry them into execution. He also well 
knew (for what Roman Catholic Bishop in these countries is 
there, who does not know it’) that the passing of the measure 
of concession would naturally lead in Ireland at least, to a 
state of things, in which the Romish Church in that country 
might ¢here have the power of acting upon those principles. 
Hlow then, we say, was Bishop PoYNTER to remove the 
danger, occasioned by Father GANDOLPHY’S premature ex- 
posure-of the principles and views of the Romish Hierarchy 
and Priesthood? He adopted the following scheme. He 
privately censured some passages of Mr. Gandolphy’s works, 
not on account of their intolerant and persecuting nature, 
but on account of their being too accommodating to the he- 
retical Protestants! And he suspended Father GANDOL- 
PHY. When this Roman Catholic Priest's works were soon 
after reterred to in the House of Commons, in the debate on 
the popish question, as proofs of the intolerant and persecuting 
spirit of bis Charch ; a member rose, (according to the private 
instruction he had previously received from the proper Ro- 
man Catholic quarter) to assure Parliament, that the works 
referred to had been condemned, and that their author was 
then under the censure of the Church. ‘The member who 
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thus spoke, and generally those’ who heard him, really be- 
lieved thut the works were condenined, and their author cen- 
sured, on account of the persecuting nature of the principles 
which they contained., And Bishop Poynter’s censures of 
poor Mr. Gandolphy, which were founded only on. such se- 
cret objections as we have described, were blindly advanced 
by Parliamentary Advocates of concession, amidst cries of 
hear him! hear him! asa triumphant argument, in refutation 
of the intolerance attributed to the Popish Church in these 
countries! However, Father Gandolphy took care to vindi- 
cate himself. He obtained repeated and decisive sanctions 
of his works, from the highest authority at Rome: and from 
the Papal palace it was officially announced, that the sermons 
of ‘‘ this most distinguished and well deserving Defender of 
Religion,” which ‘‘ as far as it was. possible to succeed, rene 
dered the Articles of the Catholic Faith clearer than the 
Light,” ‘“‘ were worthy of being cased in cedar and gold.” 
These sermons were afterwards gladly received. and cireu- 
lated, amongst the Roman Catholic Priesthood in Ireland, 
and Mr. Gandolphy in one of his published letters declared, 
that a letter was ‘‘:addressed to him, by one of the most emi- 
nent and learned Prelates of the Trish Church” (thus our 
Jesuits describe the Church of Rome in Ireland) “ in which 
he” the said most eminent Prelate of ‘‘.the Irish Church,” 
pronounced “ tbat Mr. Gandolphy’s sermons are an inva- 
luable treasure ;- and expressed a wish, thatevery Priest 
of his diocese might supply himself with a copy: of them.” 
But, as we observed, while Father Gandolphy was pre- 
maturely letting out the system, in England; some of the 
Popish Hierarchy and Priesthood in Ireland, in their con- 
fidence and overweening zeal, thought it high time to revive 
and republish the inflammatory and persecuting Rhemish Notes. 
This, perhaps the most mischievous prodaction that ever 
issued from the Popish press, was then published in Lreland in 
numbers, for more speedy and general’ circulation amongst 
the Roman Catholics. It continued for some time to be cir- 
culated, before the danger was known to the Protestant 
people of these countries. But, in a year or little more after 
its publication, having received intelligence of the danger, 
we performed our daty to our Protestant Kine and Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects, in fully exposing the shocking instru- 
ment of Romish persecution. The Irish Romish Bishop 
Dr. Troy and his brethren took fright. Here was ano- 
ther exposure of their principles and views, which might 
defeat their next application for power to carry those 
views into effect in Ireland. Dr. Troy's especial sanction 
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had been regularly given to the publication of the Rhe- 
mish Notes, by an eminent Roman Catholic Priest, whom he 
selected and deputed for the purpose of examining the pub- 
lication, and if proper, of approving of it in his name. ‘The 
names also of Dr. O*Reilly the Roman Catholic titular Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, of Dr. Murray, the Romish Archiepisco- 
pal coadjutor of Dr. Troy in Dublin, of a number of other 
Popish Prelates and Dignitaries in Ireland ; to which were 
added, in GLOBO, nearly three hundred Irish Popish Priests ; 
were printed in the title pages of the numbers in which the 
Rhemish Notes were circulated, as “ patronizing” the work. 
And with these ye pages, did the numbers continue, for up- 

wards of a year, to be circulated amongst the Roman Ca- 
tholics in the face of all their Bishops and Priests; and yet 
not a word of censure was heard from any one of their Kc- 
clesiastics against it, until (as we have stated) in consequence 
of the exposure in our Review, Dr. Troy and his brethren 
took fr ight, lest their views of obtaining the means of domi- 
nion in ireland, should be defeated. 

As in England the dispute between Bishop Poynter and 
Father Gandolphy brought out the secret of the conduct and 
motives of the former, which we have stated : so in Ireland a 
dispute between Bishop Troy, and a Mr. Coyne the Roman 
Catholic bookseller, who published the Rhemish Notes, ex- 
hibited to the public, Bishop Troy’s conduct and views on the 
occasion to which we now refer. But we shall not dwell 
longer on the subject, than to say, that Bishop 'Troy sent for 
the bookseller, that he had a private conversation with him, 
that he assigned to him as the reason (and it was the only reason 
he assigned) for his being then dissatisfied with the publi- 
cation, that it had found its way into E ingland and ‘* armed 
our enemies” (as he called them) “ against us’ "and just ‘ at 
the time when we were seeking Emanc ipation ;” that Bishop 
Troy spoke thus, holding in his hand the vile tell-tale British 
Critic; that he forthwith published, as in policy bound, 
something which he called a censure of the Rhemish Notes, 
but which was ambiguous and evasive, and did not specify 
and condemn any one of the persecuting principles therein 
avowed ; that at the Roman Catholic Board also, there were 
speeches made against the Rhemish Notes ; that it was there 
declared that they had produced such a sensation in ENG- 
LAND, that there was no chance of the Roman Catholic 
question being carried while that sensation should continue, 
and that the impression injurious to the Romish cause, which 
they made in ENGLAND, should immediately be removed ; 
that a Committee of the Board, was accordingly appointed on 
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the 18th of December 1817, “ to prepare a disavowal of the 
bigoted and intolerant doctrines contained in the Notes to 
the Rhemish Bible,” which disavowal was to be “ as direct, 
as explicit, as positive, and as complete, as possible.” (How 
different then it must have been from Bishop 'Troy’s, if it had 
ever been prepared!) that it was declared at the Board, that 
there was ‘‘ not a moment to be lost; but that the Catholics 
should with one voice disclaim those very odious doctrines;” 
that all this took place at the Board in December 1817; and 
yet that the promised disavowal of those same very odious 
doctrines, has never since made its appearance ; but that within 
a few days after the Roman Catholic: Board had ventured 
to pass their resolution to disavow them, it was announced in 
the newspaper of the Popish priesthood in Ireland, that the 
Board was ‘ extinct”—and to this hour, it has not been re- 
vived. Here the business rested. The Rhemish Notes were 
laid by, not to be used by the Popish Priesthood, at least 
until a more fit time might arrive: the sword was sheathed ; 
and we earnestly hope, that the convenient season may never 
arrive for its being drawn again. 

In the following year, the Roman Catholic leaders did not 
think it prudent to bring on their question in Parliament. 
They appear to have been deterred from doing so, by the 
impression, which the exposure of the Rhemish Notes pro- 
duced. Afterwards, when that impression was rendered 
more faint by lapse of time, they came forward again with 
their Suit to Parliament. 

‘The Accession to Administration ofsome of their Supporters, 
which took place in 1821, and particularly the appointment 
of the Marquis WELLESLEY to the Government of Lreland, 
inspired them with new confidence. His Excellency has 
taken an opportunity of endeavouring to correct extravagant 
expectations ; by informing the Roman Catholics, that he 
came to Ireland, “‘ noé to ALTER, but administer the LAws” 
—to administer the Laws, in equal justice and impartial 
mercy, to ALL who are subject to his government. Roman 
Catholic agitators, however, began to imagine (and they 
still appear to entertain the expectation!) that the Po- 
litical power which they sought, was almost within their 
grasp, and immediately, as on former occasions, the pro- 
mature ebullitions of a most dangerous zeal appeared, and gave 
warning to the Protestant Public. The exposition of pro- 
phecies in the Revelation of St. John, by the popish Bishop 
W ALMESLEY, under the signature of Pastorini, was circu- 
lated through Ireland, principally amongst the Roman Catholic 
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Populace. In this*, the Romish Peasantry of Ireland, were 
assured, that ‘ Luther opened the Bottomless: Pit, or Gates 
of Hell: that a strong Spirit of Seduction, which had been 
hatched in Hell, and had the Devil for its Parent, at Luther's 
opening Hell's Door, immediately “ burst out:” that from 
the Smoke of the Abyss opened by Luther, was generated the 
swarm of ‘* Locusts”  inentiondd in the Revelation; and that 
the real meaning of the Revelation is, that then “the spirit 
of seduction denoted by the smoxe of the Abyss, raised up a 
number of Sectaries, or Reformers as they call theniselves : 

— that ‘* Luther was first intoxicated with this delusive spirit, 
then Calvin, Cranmer and many others:” that ‘Heretics’ 
(as all volantary, sincere, and stedfast Protestants'ure held to 
be by the Roman Church) “ are: compared to Locusts, as 
Saint Jerome says,—because Locusts area speties of insects 
ex tremely hurtful to Mankind :” that the “ infernal Spirit,” 
who ‘ as prompter and King of the Reformation and Refor- 
mers” the Abaddon of the Revelation, ‘‘ or exterminator, 
destroy: ” and that really one should “ lamentthe misfortune 
of Prous STANTS, in voluntarily admitting over them such a 
king, and enlisting under Ais Banner :’ > but that happily the 
destruction of Protestantism is approaching; and that the 
overthrow of that work of the Devil, and kingdom of the 


infernal destroying spirit, is, according to the Revelation, to 
take place before the end of the year 1825. 


It must be wholly unnecessary for us, to describe to our 
readers, the terrible influence, which, such instruction, on the 
authority of the REVELATION, must have had over the un- 
enlightened minds of the Sanguine Irish Roman Catholic 
Populace. The Public may have read some of its horrible 
effects, in the accounts of atrocities committed notlong after the 
period we refer to: and they may have lately read the proo/s 
of the sanguinary and most dreadfal Conspiracy amongst 
the Romish Populace in Ireland, to the extension of which, 
that mischievous instruction was mainly instrumental. They 
may have read, in the Reports of late trials and. convictions 
of Irish Roman Catholics of the lower order, proots that a 
horrid conspiracy has, for two or three years, existed amongst 
that class im Ireland; and that the objects of that Aorrid 
conspiracy were, the overthrow of the Government, the 
substitution of a Popish Government, and the Extrr- 
PATION OF ALL THE PROTESTANTS, in that country! 


_ -_— Doon 





© We quote from the Popish Bishop Walmesley's book. We have not seen 
the Copy of his exposition which was circulated in Ireland. 
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This frightful conspiracy has been regularly organized. 
The whole system acted on by the conspirators, was precisely 
similar to the Machinery which was made use of, in the Re- 
bellion of 1798, and which was borrowed from the French 
Revolution. It has appeared, that this conspiracy has been 
spread to a considerable extent, in each of the Provinces of 
Leinster, Connaught, and even of Ulster; and that it's wide 
extension over the populous Province of Munster is pecu- 
liarly terrific. 

A pernicious auxiliary to such horrible. proceedings, was 
found in a set of inflammatory pamphlets, published by an 
Irish Friar of the name of Hayes. This Incendiary called 
his pamphlets Sermons, and actually preached them trom the 
Romish Pulpit in Dublin! ‘Their tendency was of-a nature 
perilous to the tranquillity of the Country, and to the secarity 
of the Protestants. They were calculated to excite in the 
breasts of the Irish Roman Catholic Populace, the most dan- 
gerous teelings against their protestant fellow-countrymen. 

And yet, in the course of the last year, not less than jifty 
thousand copies of these inflammatory pamphlets were pab- 
licly circulated amongst the Irish Roman Catholic Populace 
—a fact, which, while it shews the danger to be apprehended 
and to be guarded against; at the same time demonstrates 
the countenance, if not the sanction, given to the publication 
and circulation of those mischievous productions, by ‘the 
popish Hierarchy and Priesthood in Lreland. 

Now, in consequence of the proceedings and events in 
Ireland, during the last few years, of which we have given 
a concise history; and particularly in consequence of the 
sanguinary and most horrible conspiracy, which was detected 
in the /ast year, and which was found to have been consider- 
ably aided and promoted by the circulation of the popisli 
Bishop Walmesley’s production from which we have given 
some extracts; very general feelings of awe and apprehen- 
sion have, for some time past, pervaded the Protestants ‘in 
Ireland ; ‘and particularly all those, who are truly attached to 
the Sacred Religion they profess. The Established Clergy 
throughout the Country, saw with grief and alarm, the inflam- 
matory Sermons of Friar Hayes, and the pernicious effusions 
of the Romish Bishop Walmesley, widely circulating amongst 
the Roman Catholic Populace. ‘They began to feel that their 
personal safety might be endangered, if they were to maintain, 
as their duty would dictate, the great distinguishing doctrines 
of the PROTESTANT Fairs, and to assert the sacred rights of 

their Church. They hear ‘of the atrocious and widely ex- 
tended conspiracy formed amongst the Roman Catholic Po- 
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pulace. Their apprehensions are increased. The considera- 
tion, not only of personal convenience, but of personal secu- 
rity, now more strongly suggests to them a temporizing—cau- 
tious silence, on the great doctrines which distinguish the re- 
formed RELIGION from the corrupt system of Rome. They 
now feel, that they may best consult their own personal safe- 
ty, by abandoning the defence of the PROTESTANT FalirTH, 
and leaving it unprotected by ifs Ministers amidst the growing 
dangers that assail it. Under such circumstances which of 
them was to step forward, to give an example to the rest, of 
a courageous though temperate discharge of sacred duty, in 
defiance of impending danger? However admirable the con- 
duct of any particular clergyman might be, bis example would 


want notoriety and influence. In this awful state of things, | 


the whole Body of the established Clergy of Ireland, required 
some warning voice, sufficiently powerful, to excite them to 
those energetic exertions in their sacred oflice, which the sur- 
rounding perils demanded. And if there live a man in Ire- 
land, whose integrity and virtues, whose great name and 
mighty genius, as well as his High Office, and his Station in 
the Capital, rendered him capable of sounding such a warning, 
with commanding—with saving eflicacy,—that man is the 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

What would have been the natural consequence, if such a 
man, at such an awful Crisis, in delivering his first solemn 
admonition to his Clergy—an admonition, which, he must 
have known, would be read with intense interest by all the 
established Clergy of the country—had omitted to exhort 
them to defend the purity of their Religion, against it’s Ro- 
mish assailants? The established Clergy throughout Ireland, 
would then feel a new and strong motive, for silent submission 
to the dangerous and overbearing encroachments of the 
Church of Rome. Finding that even the Archbishop of 
Dublin (and that Archbishop one of the most renowned of all 
the defenders of their Church) was silent on the subject, ata 
crisis so alarming, declaring in the Cathedral of the Metro- 
pone, and in the discharge of his solemn duty to his Kine, 

is COUNTRY, and his Gop, those rules of conduct, which 
the established Clergy of his Dioceses, and indeed of Ireland 
in —— were bound to follow; finding, that even He 
under such circumstances, and in the comparative security of 
the Capital, did not venture to deliver an admonition, of the 
necessity of maintaining the PROTESTANT FAITH, against 
the menacing and perilous attempts of the Church of Rome, 
in Ireland ; but that from some timid, some selfish or private 
motives, he cautiously abstained from uttering a word in 
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support of our pure religion, against her confident and over- 
bearing Romish assailants ; the Established Clergy of Ireland, 
might naturally be induced, to observe a similar species of 
caution, in their respective spheres of duty. Even the most 
courageous, and upright, and zealous of the Body, surround- 
ed by a Roman Catholic populace in the Country, might 
then-indeed be disheartened. The alarm and depression, 
which we have described, as pervading the Protestants of 
[reland, especially those who are most truly and strongly at- 
tached to their Religion, would be most lamentably—most 
dangerously, increased; Romish Enemies of the PRores- 
TANT Fairu in Ireland, would receive new encouragement, 
in their artful practices, and overbearing attacks against 
it; and the perils which surround the Established Church in 
that Country, might be awfully augmented. 

We say then, (and we have not a doubt that the Protestant 
Public will entirely agree with us) that from the peculiar 
circumstances, under which the late Charge of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin was delivered, there did exist a necessity 
for his Grace’s admonishing the Clergy, to support the re- 
formed Religion against it's Romish assailants, in Treland. 
And now, we shall briefly lay before our readers, the third 
subject to be submitted to them, namely—the plain meaning, 
and the strict truth and moderation of the expressions used 
by the Archbishop, in the admonition, which, under the press- 
ing necessity of the case, his Grace felt it his bounden duty 
to deliver. 

Referring to the Romish opponents of the Established 
Church, in Ireland, he described them as ‘ possessing a 
Church, without what We can properly call a Religion.” 
This expression of his Grace, was immediately selected, by 
certain Irish Popish Bishops and Priests, as a pretence for 
their most virulent attacks against him. In their sudden 
alarm, lest their confident hope of overpowering the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland, might be disappointed through the 
zeal and talents and commanding influence, of so great and 
powertul a vindicator of our Religion; they immediately pro- 
ceeded, by misquoting his Grace’s words, and most grossly 
and shamefully misrepresenting his meaning, to excite the 
violent animosity of the Roman Catholic populace against 
him; and by all the arts of calumny and intimidation, to 
endeavour to silence, if possible, the mightiest defender of 
the PRoTesTANT CHURCH in Ireland, whom a gracious 
PROVIDENCE has granted to her, in this her day of neces- 
sity. But, they knew not the invincible spirit of the man, 
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whom they hoped to intimidate from the upright discharge of 
his sacred duties. 

His Grace's words in the passage, used as a chief pretext 
for attacking him, have been stated, and his meaning is evi- 
dent. ‘*'The Romish opponents of our faith,” said he, ‘ pos- 
sess a Church, without what we can properly call a Religion.” 
In other words, their religious system, considered as a ‘whole 
system, is not what we ministers of the established Church, 
who have subscribed to the Articles of our Church, and are 
bound to maintain those articles, can calla Religion, strictly 
and properly speaking. ‘This was the obvious meaning of 
his Grace; and, it is as evident and certain a truth as ever 
was uttered. The Article prefixed to the word ‘ Religion,” 
(as was justly observed in ove of our constitutional jour- 
nals) would plainly shew, ¢f it could be requisite to offer 
any proof of it, that his Grace referred to the religious sys- 
tem of the C water of Rome, as a whole system, and not to 
every one of its parts separ ately considered. But, concern- 
ing some of the chief parts of that system, what says our 
Church in her Articles ? It describes one chief part, as “‘ blas- 
phemous fables and dangerous deceits,” another, that it ‘‘ can- 
not be taught without arrogancy and impiety.” What say 


the Homilies of our Church, referring to the image-worship 
practised in the Church of Rome ? they admonish and warn 
us to “flee from all idolatry:” they declare, that 


“Our image maintainers and worshippers have used, and use 
the same outward rites and manner of honouring and worshipping 
their images, as the Gentiles did use before their idols; and that, 
therefore, they commit idolatry as well inwardly and outwardly as 
did the wicked Gentile idolaters ;” and again, referring to the Sacra- 
ment of the Communion. ‘ What hath been the cause of the ruin 
of Gon’s Reticion, but the ignorance hereof?) What hath been 
the cause of this mummish massing, but the ignorance hereof ?-++-- 
Let us so travel to understand the Lord’s Supper, that we be no 


cause of the decay of Gob’s worship, of no idolutry, of no dumb 
massing.”’ 


We have adduced these passages, for no other reason, than 
to shew, how much more moderate, the expression of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, according to its plain and 
evident meaning, was, than the expressions used in the Ho- 
milies, and even in the Articles of the Church. Are “ blasphe- 
mous fables,” ‘‘ dangerous deceits,” or idolatrous ceremo- 
nies, parts of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, strictly and pro- 
perly speaking ? Isa system, of which they constitute parts, 
to be called, as a whole system, strictly and. properly, the 
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Christian Religion? most evidently not. And, therefore, 
it is clear as the light, that no minister, or member of the 
Church of England can consistently with the Articles of the 
Church, which he receives as conformable to the Scriptures 
of God, call the whole religious system of the Charch of 
Rome, properly speaking, “a Religion.” And, in stating, 
as we do alter the Archbishop, this most evident truth, we 
request the public attention to the mildness and moderation 
of the expression, compared with the expressions in the 
Articles and Homilies of our reformed Church. 

‘Lhe Archbishop did not say, that there were not parts of 
the religious system of the Church of Rome, which were 
not properly parts of the Christian Religion; he did not 
even say, that they had not, in their religious system, the 
essentials and fundamentals of Christianity; he did not say, 
(and we earnestly request our readers to attend to this point) 
he did not say, that members of the Church of Rome have 
“no Religion,” or that they have “ no religious principles ;” 
his Grace said no such thing. But his Grace, alluding to 
certain corruptions introduced inte the Romish system, the 
character of some of which corruptions, as given in our Arti- 
cles, has been stated ; alluding to those corruptions, and espe- 
cially to the fundamental error by which those and other cor- 
ruptions have been maintained, merely said, that the system 
of which éhey form a part, cannot consistently be called by the 
Clergy of the Established Church, as a whole system, properly 
speaking, the Christian Religion. And, now we beg to ask 
any Protestant, be he Churchman or Dissenter, whether be 
can call that ‘the Christian Religion” (strictly « and properly 
speaking), which denounces him, if he be a voluntary, sincere, 
and steadfast professor of his FAITH, as an heretic, an enemy 
to the REDEEMER, a servant of Satan, accursed of Gop, and 
justly doomed to Heaven’s eternal vengeance? and if he can- 
not; can he properly call the system of which ¢his forms a 
part, (as a whole system) the Christian Religion ? 

We say then, that the meaning, the truth, and moderation 
of his Grace’s expression, as it was annouuced even before 
the authorized report of his Charge was published, are per- 
fectly evident. But, in the authorized publication of the 
Charge, we find that clear and true, and moderate meaning, 
more fully stated ; and, we find it remarked by the Areh- 
bishop, that ‘there are preserved” in the Roman Catholic 
religious system, “though mixed with rubbish, and much 
tarmished,” some of the “sterling treasures of religion.” It 
is also observed by his Grace, that the expression to which 
we have so particularly referred, ‘* only speaks the language 
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of the REFORMATION, and merely gives ina few words, 
that which every sincere Protestant must maintain*.” We 
entirely agree, that it gives in a few words, that which every 
sincere Protestant must maintain; but at the same time, we 
decidedly state, that it speaks a language much more mild 
and moderate, than was the language of the Reformation. Do 
we entertain a wish, that his Grace had adopted exactly the 
species of language to which we allude ? far otherwise. We 

rejoice at the Christian moderation, which he shewed, in his 
zealous discharge of his high duty, without abandoning the 
defence of our RELIGION against her overbearing assailants — 
‘** without compromising vital principles.” 

The Archbishop also observes, in the first note to his 
Charge, that the expression on which we have so fully dwelt, 
‘has given offence.” Yet we think it will appear certain 
and evident, that it was not that expression, or any other 
particular expression of his Grace which really gave the 


offence ; but the fact, that he stood forward the ‘defender of 


our Protestant Religion in lreland, in her day of necessity, 
against her overbearing Romish assailants. This it was, 
which gave the offence to certain Romish Bishops and Priests 
in Ireland, who immediately made the expression which we 
have stated, and a few more expressions ef minor importance 
on which it is wholly unnecessary to dwell here, the pretext 
fur every measure they could adopt, in order, if possible, to 
intimidate and to silence the great Prelate of the Irish me- 
tropolis ; and thus, to deter the established Clergy of the 
country from following his bright example, and from obeying 
his salutary admonition. 

We shall proceed to draw the attention of the Protestant 
Public to the discoveries, which we have promised to lay 
before them, as resulting from the Charge of the Archbishop 
of Dublin. But we request them to remember, that in the 
Rhemish Notes, of whose revival and circulation in Ireland 
we have given an account, it is declared that— 


“ Our Protestants shall find all definitions and marks of an Here- 
tic, to fall upon themselves,” that “ the Church of God” (meaning 
the Romish Church) “calling the Protestants doctrine ‘ Heresy,’ in 
the worst part that can be, and in the worst sort that ever was, doth 
right and most justly,” that “the new pretended Church service of 
England i is.... + in schism and heresy, and therefore not only un- 
profitable, but also damnable,”’ that as ‘© HE?’ (our Saviour) “ could 
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* Page 45. ’ 
¢ Any omissions in our quotations, are only for brevity. We do not, im the 
slightest degree, caaggerate the pernicious m eaning of the original. 
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not abide to see the temple of God profaned,’’ even by business 
otherwise lawful and honest, “how much less can HE abide the 
profaning of the Churches now with heretical service, and preaching: 
of heresy and blasphemy !?—that “it is the proper description ot 
Heretics to forsake their former faith, and to be apostates.—to give 
ear to particular spirits of error and deception, rather than to the 
spirit of Christ in Ais Church,—to follow in hypocrisy and shew of 
virtue, the pernictous doctrine of DEVILS, who are the suggesters and 
prompters of all sects, and are lying spirits in the mouths of all Here 

tics and fulse preachers,” ....that “ howsoever [Heretics pretend, ror 

by the apostle’s own testimony, we,’’ (observe. Ve, the popish priest- 
hood, and all who shall believe Us—all true members of our Church) 
“ We are warranted so to judge of thers, as of men, that indeed, 
have no religion, nor conscience.’’ It 18 not, that they have not 
what Ie can properly call a Religios, but that even, by the apostle’s 
testimony! ‘ We are warranted co judge of them as of men that, 
however they pretend, in deed, have no Religion nor conscience,” — 
that ‘¢in such times and places where the community, or most part, 
are infected, necessity often | orceth the faithful to converse with 
such in worldly affairs, £0 salute them, to eat and speak with them; 
and the Church by decree of Council, for the more quietness of 
timorous consciences, provideth that they incur not excommuni- 
cation or other censures, for communicating in worldly affairs with 
any in this kind, except they be by name excommunicated, or declared 
tu be Heretics; yet even in worldly conversation and secular acts of 
life, we mast avoid them as much as we may, because their famili- 
arity is Many ways Contagious and noisome to good men, namely, 

to the simple ; but, in matters of religion, in praying, reading their 
boots, hearing their sermons, presence at their service, partaking 
oftheir Sacraments, and ail other communicating with them in sp- 
-itua/ things, it isa great and damnable sin to deal with them,’’ — 

that St. Jerome “useth the place, wherein the apostle (St. Paul, 
Gal. 1. viii.) giveth the curse or anathema to all false teachers, not 
once but twice, to prove that the zeal of Catholic men (who are 
according to the popish priesthood, members of the Church of 
Rome exclusively) ought to be so great towards ali Heretics, and 
their doctrines, that they should give them the anathema, though 

they were never so dear unto them; in which case, saith this holy 
Doctor, I would not spare mine own parents,’’—that when St. Paul 
says, (1 Cor. 16.) “If any love not our Lord Jesus Christ, be he 
anathema,” it is “to say away with him/ accursed be he! 
beware you ray a not with him!”"—and that ‘the 
Church and Holy Councils use the word”? (anathema,) “ for a curse 
and excommunication against heretics, and other notorious offenders 
and blasphemers :”?—that heresy and the like damnable revolts from 
the Church of God, is no more than a rebellion and disobedience to 
the Priests of God’s Church:”’ that ‘ this disobedience and rebel- 
lion from the Spiritual Governor, under pretence of obedience to 
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the temporal, is the dane of our days*, and especially of our 
country:'? that, “ whoever taketh upon him to preach without 
lawfal sending, and to administer Sacraments, and is not cano- 
nically ordained by a true Cacholic Bishop,” (meaning a Bishop of 
the Church of Rome,) “ to bea curate of souls, parson, bishop, or 
what other spiritual pastor soever, and cometh not in by lawful 
election ané Holy Church’s ordinance,”’? (meaning ordinance of the 
Church of Reme,) ‘to that dignity, but breaketh in against order, 
or by force or favour of men, and by human laws, he is a thief anda 
murderer :”’ that “ s9 came in Arius, Calvin, Luther, and a/l 
heretics; and all that succeed them in room and doctrine; and 
generally every one thay descendeth not by lawful succession, in the 
known or ordinary line of Catholic,” (confining the epithet to 
Romish,) ‘* Bishops and Pistors ;”? that * of ald things, Christian 
People,’’ (especially Bishops, “ should have great zeal against 
heretics; and hate them; (thet is, their wicked doctrine and 
conditions,) even as Gop hateth them: for which only zeal, our 
Lord saith, .... that He beareth with some Churches and Prelates, 
and saveth them from perishing:” that *« Hg,” (the Son of God,) 
**warneth Bishops to be zealous and stout against false prophets 
and heretics, by alluding covertly,” (in Re, ii, 20.) “ to the 
example of holy Elias, that in zeal killed four hundred and fifty 
false prophets of Jezebel; and spared not Achab nor Jezebel 
themselves, but told them to their faces, that they woubled Israel, 
that is, the faithful people of God;” (the Popish Priests always 
distinguish the members of their Church as exclusively ¢ the faith- 
ful,’ and exclusively * Catholics!’) that though ‘the good must 
tolerate the evil, when it is so strong that it cannot be redressed, 
without danger and disturbance to the whole Church, and commit 
the matter to God’s judgment in the latter day ;’’ yet “ where jll 
men, (be they heretics or other malefactors,) may be punished or 
suppressed, without disturbance and hazard of the good, they may 
and ought, by public authority, either spiritual or temporal, to be 
chastised or executed ;”’ that “ inshort time God detecteth them”’ 
viz. heretics, “and openeth the eyes of men to see their deceits 
. +++ all wise men, in a manner seeing their falsehood; though 
for troubling the state of such commonwealth, where unluckily 
they have been received, they cannot be suddenly extirpated ;’’— 
that “the word Roman is added to Catholic, where sects do abound, 
for the better distinction of true believers, and heretics, which in all 
ages did hate and abhor the Roman faith and Church, as ald male. 
factors do their judges and correctors,’’ 


Let the public also remember, that Father Gandolphy in 








* Though this was originally published by Queen Mary's Popish Priests, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, it can scarcely be necessary to observe, that the 
great bulk of the Irsh Roman Catholics, would naturally apply it to their own 
tinue, and their own country. 
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his Sermons, ‘‘ fit to be cased in cedar and gold,” published 
precisely similar principles: that he defended the Inqui- 
sition—that he contrasted himself and the other Popish 
Priests, with che Protestant Clergy, as Edijjah with the false 
Priests of Baal: that he calls upon Christians to anathe- 
matize all Protestant Preachers, applying to them the de- 
nunciation of Scripture — 


« Let him be anathema!” and adding, ‘ Christians, give ear to 
this solemn imprecation of the Apostle ; and know, that as the word 
of truth, it shall be ratified at the last day, to the eternal confusion 
of those who teach, as well as of those who obstinately adhere to 
error:” that he says, “the Church of England was, until the 
Reformation, a limb of the true vine, and abiding in it, brought 
forth much fruit: ...... but having been once severed by the 
destructive hand of schism ; witha hateful eye, Hr,” (our Saviour,) 
‘** now views the sickly sprouts, which issue from its fallen, crushed, - 
and broken branches. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine, so ruis shali wither, and they shall 
gather 1 up, and cast 17 into the fire, and tr * shall durn:’’ and 
that ‘it is impossible to describe the religious principles of a 
Protestant.”’ But that the Rev. Mr. Gandolphy, sanctioned and 
lauded from the Papal Palace, “ carries the point still farther, and 
maintains, that He has none +. v» 


Let the public also remember that the Divinity Class book 
of Maynooth, maintains the fundamental principle from 
which the various corruptions, and all the persecuting tenets 
detailed in the Rhemish Notes, and published in Mr. Gan- 
dolphy’s Sermons, necessarily follow—the infallibility of the 
Popish general Councils: that it is taught in the Maynooth 
Divinity Class Book, that they who shall die in voluntary, 
and stedfast adherence to the Protestant Religion, will be 
damned: and that ‘‘ the deadly tongues of heretics ;” and 
therefore, according to the same Class-book, of all voluntary 
sincere, and stedfast Protestants, are “ the « gates of hell.” 

And lastly, let the public bear in mind, that Friar Hayes, 
in his Sermons, as he calls them, of which, it seems, upwards 
of lifty thousand copies have, within the last few months, 
been circulated in fedlend, exclaims against any one who 
dares to deny Transubstantiation. 


* The words here printed in capitals, are so printed in Father Gandolphy’s 
Sermons, 
+ Vol. n. p. 219. 
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* O Blasphemy !—Why thy very murderers, O Divine Victim! 
who were to hang thee upon thy cross on the morrow ;—the very 
Jews, though they called thee seducer and impostor, never charged 
thee with an imposition so gross as this!’’ He adds—“ Well 
Calvinists: ..... What shall I do to remove your obstinacy *”’ 
(viz. in denying Transubstantiation,) *‘ for it is so absolutely void 
of the slightest shadow of common sense, that I cannot even pal- 
liate it, with the name of delusion.”’ 


Now let the public particularly attend to this man’s words. 
The pernicious object here is e ident. Itis to persuade the 
Roman Catholic populace in Ireland, that Protestants who 
shall continue to adhere to Protestantism, and to deny 
Transubstantiation, are both guilty of blasphemy, and of 
wilful and obstinate resistance to an article of Roman Catholic 
faith: or in other words, that they are heretics. Friar Hayes 
assures the Roman Catholic populace of Ireland, that whe- 
soever ‘* denies ‘Transubstantion ...... his denial charges 
imposture upon Curist:” and then he adds,“ What follows ? 
Why, that the whole Scripture, from beginning to end, is an 
imposture, where it relates any thing which we do not com. 
prelend ;” and that the principle on which he says Tran- 
substantiation is denied, ‘* is a besom of destruction, which 
sweeps clean away every relic of Revelation.” He describes 
deniers of Transubstantiation, as “ unbelievers;” and ex- 
claims to them— 


“ Blasphemers! ..... Oh, ye Scripture readers! *” ...... 


“ Well, my /rotestant friends .....can you expect the mercy 
of your God hereafter, when you abjure his infallible truth,” 

(meaning of transubstantiation,) “with a contempt which you 
would not evince, in the most trivial concern of this life???’ ...... 
** Unfortunate sectaries !—unhappy Scripture readers !—Are you 
then destined, by your obstinate rejection of the Sacrament, and 
sacrifice of the altar, to give the most direct contradiction to your 
God in the New, and to your God in the Old Testament? Blind, 

wilful/y blind religionists!” 


Thus he continues to impress on the minds of the Roman 
Catholic populace, that they who deny Transubstantiation, 
are wilful opposers of the Roman Catholic truth, and so, 
heretics. But we shall not detain our readers by dwelling on 





* Our limits prevent a quotation in full of any of the mischievous effusions of 
this man. lodeed they are, in general, too absurd for citation. But their ten- 
dency amongst the Trish Roman Catholic populace is most dangerous. We 
merely give some of bis expressions respecting Protestants. 
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the effusions of such aman; which, however, we repeat, are 
calculated to spread the most dangerous feelings amongst the 
Irish Roman Catholic populace ; and which have been circu- 
lated in Ireland, evidently with the countenance of the Popish 
Hierarchy and Priesthood. But he seems to /et ouf one 
intimation in particular, that may be well worth attending to. 
Speaking of his 


“ Humble voice being instrumental in bringing back to the 
bosom of the ancient faith,” (as the Popish Priests call the faith of 
the Church of Rome,) “ those unhappy souls, who for three cen- 
turies have been tossed about on the waves of delusion ..... an 
event,’’ (he says,) “ which the present hourly derangement of their 
religious ideas, combined with many other causes that are now at work, 
promises to be, by no means so remote, as they themselves tma- 


gine.” 


And in a subsequent sermon, (the VIIth,) he informs the 
Roman Catholic populace, that 


“© The man, who after hearing or reading these Sermons,” (Friar 
Hayes’s Sermons on Transubstantiation,) “ shall continue the 
ridiculous charge of superstition, must blame himself, when every 
rational Christian shall stamp, upon his brazen forehead, the burning 
brand of wilful and incorrigible falsehood.” 


Thus, after Friar Hayes’s Sermons have been, for some 
time circulated in Ireland, the Roman Catholic populace are 
to look upon all the Protestants, or all who duel den Tran- 
substantiation, and who shall consider the ceremonies of the 
mass, superstitious ; as having stamped upon their brazen 
foreheads, the burning brand of heresy. Afterwards this 
Friar, in his VII[th Sermon, compares himself, like Father 
Gandolphy, with Elias galling the Prophets of Baal: and he 
concludes his VIIIth Sermon with some insolence to the 
Archbishop of Dublin. Here we shall take our leave of his 
effusions, luvine merely stated a part of an advertisement 
which he published in Ireland, and, it would seem, delivered 
from the Roman Catholic pulpit. 


“‘ I will pass in review the following productions ..... And, 
to crown this climax of ignorance, impudence, scurrility, and hy- 
pocrisy, with a document, which in each disgraceful quality, out- 
tops them all—the Charge, the insolent Charge of His Grace Tuk 
most Rev. Da. Witt1am Macee—nor by the grace of Gop, or 
by the] mission ordinary or extraordinary of Jesus Christ—BuT by 
Royal Commission, derived, in legitimate succession, from HARRY 


VOL, XIX. JANUARY, 1823. 
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ot bloodless memory, and Bess of virgin fame,—Lorv Arcnnisnor 
or Dusiix, AND Paimare oF Inetanp *!!!” 


We say then, let the public bear in mind the persecuting 
and dangerous tenets—awfully dangerous indeed, if the Ro- 
mish Hierarchy and Priesthood shall obtain the political in- 
fluence and power which they seek : let the public bear in 
mind those tenets, and the confident boldness with which 
those tenets have been lately avowed, precisely at those pe- 
riods, when the Popish Priests in these countries, entertained 
the most sanguine hopes of speedily obtaining concesston of 
the power} which they seek from the Protestant Parliament. 
Let the public, we say, well remember these subjects, and 
the peculiar and diffic ult circumstances in which the ArcH- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN delivered his first solemn Charge to his 
assembled Clergy, and then let them judge, whether his 
Grace was not awfully bound to admonish the Ministers of 
our Church to maintain our Religion against its Romish as- 
sailants in Lreland; and whether, in the expression which he 
then used, and to which we have particularly referred, his 
Grace did not exhibit, even to the Romish Priesthood of his 
country, an example of moderation. 

But now it has been discovered, that a Prelate of the 
established Church in Ireland, particularly if his station and 
character be pre-emine nt and widely influential, is not to 
dare to admonish his Clergy to maintain the PROTESTANT 
FAITH against the overbearing attacks of the Church of 
Rome! no—it he shall attempt to do so, every art of imtimi- 
dation is to be wsed, in order, if possible, to terrify and to 
silence him, and through him the Protestant C lergy. ot tlre- 
land, in general, Now, it has been discovered, that an Irish 





* The words here printed in capitals, and in Halics, are so printed in the 
original, Some ol this man’s inflammatory Sermons were published and circu- 
lated im wast numbers in Ireland, betore the Arc hbishop’s Charge was delivered. 

We have omitted to cite above, one passage of this Friar’s Sermons, which 
ought particularly te have been stated: viz. “ Tue Cyurcn or Cnrier 

her Head and Center is Rome .... by Rome ’’ She “ has converted and 
comverts even thai ENGLAND, which by pour Crrace’s tongue defames Her; as well 
as this Imetann, which }y ery weice swears to Her its eternal fealty.’’—Do not 
some of the real ed)cets, in thus exciung the auimosity of the Roman Catholic 
Popu ace against the Archinshop, bere evidently dreak out ? viz: to spread 
amongst therm a vielent spirit of hastility to Protestantism and Protestants ‘in 
eweneral, and te the Connection wiih Ewctanp. 

+ Our Readers must be aware, that trom the principles of the Church of Rome. 
the political mlluenc: ow he ja \ -members, must be partacularly subject to the 
aftwence af ber Hrerarchy and Presthood. 
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Popish Bishop, while he publishes a Pastoral Letter of a most 
moderate and conciliating aspect, and under his own name, 
can at the very same time, circulate an inflammatory letter 
of virnlent attack opon the established Charch, without 
signing his name to it. Now, it has been discovered, that 
even the highest Popish Bishop in Ireland can write, publish, 
circulate amongst the Roman Catholic populace, and even 
order to be read from the altar, a letter of a most inflamma- 
tory and dangerous tendency! In fine, now, it has been dis- 
covered, that there is a spirit even amongst the highest Ro- 
mish Eeclesiastics in Treland, which will menace Protestan- 
tism and Protestants in that country with the most aoful 
dangers, if the political power sought by the Roman Catho- 
lies, shall be subjected to the influence of that spirit. 

Soon after his Grace the Archbishop of DuBLIN had per- 
formed his solemn daty, a Dignitary of the Romish Church, 
in Ireland, did in his ungoverned anger, ‘publish, in the 
newspaper, a letter of attack upon bis Grace; or rather, an 
inflammatory letter of attack upon the Charch establishment 
in Ireland. In this letter, he proclaimed to the Irish Ro-« 
man Catholic populace, that the law by which they are bound 
to pay tithes, &c. for the support of the established Clergy, 


"Ts penal, highly penal-+++much more penal than the laws 
which enforce the payment of taxes to the state; whereas the state 
defends the subject against-foreign enemies, and protects him from 
public and private wrongs, thus giving him an equivalent for what 
he pays. But’ the Romish Dignitary continues; “ what, my Lord, 
does the establishment give the peasant in return for his tithe? Yet 
Judge Blackstone teacheth, ond all allow, that the Legislature, in 
enacting laws of tribute, neither binds nor intends to bind the con. 
science of the subject, and hence no man hesitates to withhold his 
taxes, until called upon for payment; and there are many in Eng- 
land who would not hesitate to evade or infringe the laws of tribute, 
could they do so with impunity’; but, with how much better plea 
can the ragged peasant evade or infringe that law, which takes from 
him the produce of his field,—-the fruit of his industry, and gives 
him nothing in return ?” 


We have not, at present, time or space to,discuss this re- 
ference to Blackstone; but, we: decidedly deny the truth of 
the assertion, that the Irish Roman ‘Catholic peasant re- 
ceives no benefit from the Protestant: Establishment, and we 
will even partieularly say, from ‘the Protestant Clergy ; we 
deny that, in point ef éffect, the tithe is taken from the pea- 
sant: we assert thatit is, in effeot, taken from the landlord, 
who, generally, isa Protestant ; that the peasantry, who rent 
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lands tithe-free, are not in a better situation, and are often in a 
worse situation, than those who pay tithe in Ireland; and, 
that in the province of Connaught particularly, in which po- 
tatoes, the principal fruit of the peasant’s industry, are tithe- 
free—in that province, the Roman Catholic peasantry are 
generally a more poor and suffering people than in any other 
province of Ireland. And lastly, we must observe, that to 
any one who knows the circumstances of Ireland, it must be 
evident, that those declarations of the Romish Dignitary to 
the Roman Catholic peasantry, are peculiarly inflammatory 
(coming from such a quarter), and dangerous to the tranquil- 
lity of the country. 

Ilis angry feelings appearing to rise as he proceeds, he 
demands of his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, 


** As an Archbishop of the Established Church, I would beg 
leave to ask you, my Lord, who are you, and where did you come 
from? From what heaven have you fallen? What earth pro- 
duced you? Turn over the records of your Church, tell us the 
names of the Bishops who preceded you; shew us how they were 
connected with the Apostles, or with those who received the faith 
from them. Produce your claim to that title of ‘ Apostolic,’ which 
you so ostentatiously put forth, but to which your Grace has as 
good a claim as to the Dukedom of Leeds.” 


He seems to have borrowed the commencement of this ef- 
fusion from the Rhemish Annotators, of whose production 
we have presented sufficient specimens to our readers. But 
our limits oblige us to confine ourselves to a few extracts 
with scarcely any comment, from the newspaper attack of this 


Popish Dignitary, against the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
against the established Church. 


“ Your Church,” he says, “ a Church. ... whose Creed has been 
composed in part of the traditions of men, and compiled from time 
to time by Lay-persons and Ecclesiastics, whose very names are a 
reproach to all, with whom they are connected, and whose hypocrisy, 
lies, and crimes, my feelings would not allow me to commit to paper.” 
-.+.** There is no declamation, nor high colouring of words, which 
can heal that wound, which is ever gaping in the side of your esta- 
blishment : like the novi homines, the new men amongst the Romans, 
her origin will ever be inquired after, and every claim to Aposto- 
licity for her ..., will fall to the earth, weak and unsupported. The 
Arians were connected with the Apostolic times—they too, had... . 
the Cathedrals and thrones of those who went before them... . but 
they were new Lights, like your Grace’s predecessors, and like 
Grace. They said they were ‘ Apostolic,’ but they were not 

elieved.”” Others . . ‘‘ claimed a similar connexion with the Apos- 
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tles, whilst they taught many of the HEResies, which are now held 
by men I would not name.”?..... Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley 

and Coverdale, Peter Martyr, and Bucer and Zuinglius, Henry an 

Somerset and Elizabeth, and Cecil and Burnet and Tillotson and’ 
Taylor and Hoadley—these, my Lord, are the Apostles, the Fathers 
andthe Supporters of your Church—these are the men, with a host 
of Apostates in whom your Grace glories .... if they have recon- 
structed your Church, on the foundations of the ‘ Propliens and 
Apostles,’ the Manichean system must be true, and the evil prin- 
ciple has prevailed over the good one!” 


Here we must stop for a moment, to remind the reader, of 
the Rhemish Note which we quoted, “ abhor these Mani 
chees of our time ;” and to assure him, that the Popish Dig- 
nitary whose letter is now before us, appears to be a faithful 
disciple of the Rhemish School, and to sympathise with Father 
Gandolpby in some of his most bigotted, relentless, and vio- 
lent effusions, against the founders of our Established Re- 
formed Church, and even against her murdered Martyrs, her 
Cranmers, her Ridleys, and her Latimers! 


He proceeds to demand, why the Archbishop seeks ‘ to usurp” 
the title of ‘ Catholic,’ and to possess it in common with that 
Church, to which the whole universe has exclusively assigned it ?” 
and he says, ** who before your Grace, has ever-imagined that the 
established Church in these countries was Catholic *. Your Church 
had not been placed on any foundation by the Lornp—for, her 
founders refused to hear Him, and the Fatuer who sent him, 
when they despised the voice of those whom he had commanded them to 
hear,’ (viz. the Popish Priests) : “ nor uponhis Apostles, who made 
unity the touchstone of truth—who regarded heresy as a gangrene” 
(mark-reader!) and pronounced that he who abided by his own 
judgment, was self-convicted and to be shunned: .... Your Grace 





*The Archbishop had observed with great justice on the important mischiefs 
which arise from our distinguishing the Roman Catholic, as the Catholic Church 
exclusively. We regret that we have not space at present, to pursue this subject ; 
as itis one of most serious consequence. One observation upon it, we would 
press on the public attention—that this erroneous custom contributes to enable 
Popish Doctors to persuade Roman Catholics, at least all the uninformed 
Roman Catholics, that the declarations vf the Fathers in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, in support of the Apostolic Catholic Church, apply now exclusively to the 
Church of Rome ; and all their censures of “ Heretics,” to voluntary and stedfast 
PROTESTANTS. 

Even Friar Hayes charges Members of the Established Charch with falsehood, 
in repeating their Creed, because they profess to believe in the Catholic Church, 
And really, if they shall be guilty of the falsehood of distinguishing the Church of 
Rome, as exclusively “ the Catholic Church,” they will subject themselves to the 
charge of the second falschood urged against them by such persons as Friar Hayts, 
and widely circulated and believed amongst Members of the Church of Rome, 
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cannot inherit spiritual jurisdiction, as you would a title to an 
estate, You have not received it from the Catholic Church, for he 
disavows you, saying with Cyprian, no matter what you teach, or 
who you are, if you be out of the pale of her unity, you are 
not a Bi:hop*:.... Your Grace is reported to have said, that 
the Roman Catholics had a Church without a Religion:’ but 
Isatas saith of that Church, that ‘ every arm, that is raised 
against her, will not prosper, and against every tongue that con- 
tendeth with her, she shall obtain her cause for this is the inhe- 
ritance of her children.’”’ jaye’ 


Tsaias, it seems, was prophesying of the Popish Church ex- 
clusively; and foretold that she shall obtain her cause against 
the Archbishop’s and against every tongue that shall attempt 
to contend with her. Bat, the Popish dignitary returns with 
rising again, to the passage of the Archbishop’s Charge, 
which he has misquoted as above. 


“ Your Grace,”’ he continues, “has again maligned us. You are 
stated to have said, that we have a Church without a Religion. What, 
my Lord, are we to be thus outraged? Andhas a theological hatred 
invaded your breast also, and b/inded your understanding ? Have we 
returned to the days of Paganism, when our fathers were accused as 
Atheists? and burned at a stake for devouring infants? . . a Church 
without a Religion! We have a Church, my Lord, and one against 
which ‘ the Gates of Hell shall not prevail’—-(remember the Divinity 
Class book of Maynooth, that ‘the deadly tongues’ of those whom 
Popish Doctors call ‘ Heretics’ are ‘Gates of Hell’)—‘a Church, 
which has been assailed by Heresies, by Schism, and by Calumny, 
but never overcume .... did your Grace but revolve in your mind 
the labour of a Xavier, the apostolic life of a Boromeo, the zeal 
and piety of a de Sales, the admirable life and heroic virtues 
of our present Pontiff, your Grace would have been humbled on 
your throne ; and instead of reviling the Religion of those men, 
you would have descended to the place of the Publican, and prayed 
to the God of the temple, that he would make you like to one of 
them .... We’ (meaning himself and the other Members of his 
Church) ‘shall at least take care that your Grace does not attack 
«'—the Romish Faith —‘ with impunity, Nemo nos impuné lacessit,” 


Thus this meek Popish dignitary concludes his newspaper 
effusion, signing himself J. K. L. 

Even if his statement of the Archbishop’s expression were 
correct, what was there in it, comparable with the charges 
asainst Protestantism and Protestants which we have cited 





— 
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* We are prevented from citing this Popish dignitary’s observations in a more 
complete furm, by our limits on/y. 
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from late authorised Romish publications in these countries, 
and particularly in Ireland? Even the misquotation repre- 
sents the Roman Catholics as possessing truly a Church—as 
forming a branch of our Redeemer'’s Universal Church; 
though with a system of faith and worship, which, as a whole 
system, is not a Religion. Aud, if the Archbishop had ex- 
pressed himself even thus, any candid man must imme- 
diately have supposed, that his Grace using these words to his 
Clergy, not only admitted the Church of Rome, to bea branch 
of our Redeemer’s Universal Church ; but also parts of her 
religious system to be strictly and properly parts of the Chris- 
tian Religion: and indeed the latter immediately follows from 
the former, since the mere fact of her members, being also 
members of our Lord’s Universal Church, necessarily involves 
their possessing certain essential parts of the Christian Re- 
ligion. 

But the Archbishop’s words were mis-slated, and even the 
mis-statement strained, for the purpose of most grossly and 
injuriously misrepresenting his meaning. Nay though the 
authorised publication of his Grace’s Charge very soon after 
appeared, in which he stated most clearly and fully his inno- 
ceut and just meaning, and in which he expressly said that the 
Roman Catholic Church has preserved some of the ‘ sterling 
treasures of Religion ;” séid/is this popish dignitary’s letter 
published in numerous successive editions and circulated di- 
ligently amongst the Irish Roman Catholic populace. And 
in order to give an apparent justification of his calumnious mis- 
representation of the Archbishop's meaning, a fabricated and 
false report of his Grace’s Charge is prefixed to the letter ! This 
scandalous proceeding is still carried on; and though two 
months have elasped since the authorised report of the Charge 
was published in Dublin, we have reason to believe, that a 
ninth edition of the fabricated and false report of the Charge 
with the Popish dignitary’s letter annexed to it, was published in 
Ireland for the Roman Catholic populace, about the middle 
of the present month—(January). Such a proceeding could 
not be persisted in, without the knowledge and consent of 
the author of the letter. We cannot trust ourselves to re- 
mark upon it, farther than to say, that it’s culpability appears 
aggravated, by the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, in con- 
sequence of which, the letter of the Popish dignitary must 
naturally tend to excite a spirit of animosity amongst the 
Roman Catholic populace, against the Archbishop of Dublin. 

But what will our readers say, when we inform them, that 
this same Popish Dignitary—this writer of the inflammatory 
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letter to which we have referred,—this man, who consents 
(for we must necessarily infer his consent, from his situation) 
to have that mishievous letter still re-published and circu- 
lated, with a false and fabricated report of the Archbishop's 
Charge, nearly two months after the publication, in Dublin, 
of the authorised and correct report—that this man is an 
Irish Popish Bishop !—Nay, that he is the very identical 
Popish Bishop, who (soon after he had first published the 
inflammatory letter, with a signature concealing his name) 
published ‘* the Pastoral” which bore so moderate and con- 
— an aspect, under his rea/ name: subscribing himself 
J. Doyle, D.D. &c. to the Pastoral ; while his inflammatory 
letter is going through successive editions, with the signa- 
ture of ‘J. K. L.,” which letters, it has since appeared, 
were chosen, as being the initials of ‘‘ James Kildare * and 
Leighlin!” And sétiél is his inflammatory letter re-published 
and circulated, together with — report of the Charge 
of the Archbishop of Dublin! We cannot regret, that our 
space forbids us to remark upon such conduct: all comment 
on it must be unnecessary. 

Next to “J. K. L.,” as a violent newspaper warrior, Dr. 
Curtis followed. Dr. Curtis holds the highest situation in 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. He is a Bishop of 
the Romish Church, and is called ‘“ titular Archbishop 
of Armagh.” It is generally known, that some time 
since, a calf’s head was placed on the altar of the Roman 
Catholic Chapel of Ardee. The author or authors of the 
profanation have not been discovered. It may possibly have 
been committed by some enthusiastic or unprincipled profes- 
sor of protestantism: but there is, at least, as much reason 
to suspect, that it was the contrivance of some incendiary 
of the Romish Church, for the purpose of exciting, by a 
false suspicion, the animosity of the Roman Catholic popa- 
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* The Romish Hierarchy and pricsthood in Ireland, are now sedulously endea- 


vouring to establish the custom of designating the Prelates of the established 


Church, as the “ Protestant Archbishops and Bishops,” while they take care that 
they shall be styled ** the Catholic Arcl q : 


bishops and Bishops” of Sees in Ireland ; 
contrary to the laws and Constitution, They even now appear to be grasp- 
ing the titles of Bishops of the Irish Sees exclusively, while the only constitutional 
Bishops, are to be distinguished from the true Bishops, by being always termed 
**the Protestant Bishops.” Nuy, it is but a few elke. since it was announced 
to be stated in a Paris paper, that the reception of a converted young English- 
man, of noble family, into “ the Catholic Church,” took place before “ the Right 
Rev, Dr. Poynter, the Catholic Bishop of London'’==! Perhaps we may soon be 
favoured with paragraphs about “ the Protestant Bishops of Sees in EnGLanp, as 
distinguished from the true Catholic Bishops of those Sees.” 
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lace, against Protestants and protestantism. But scarcely 
had Dr. Curtis, the Romish titular Archbishop of Armagh, 
heard of the profanation, when he immediately wrote to the 
Roman Catholic priest of Ardee, a letter, charging by name, 
the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN as having been the cause of it, 
by means of the Charge he had delivered !!! Nay, he ordered 
the priest to read this letter, (which we cannot trust ourselves 
to describe as it deserves), from the altar to the Roman Ca- 
tholics!!! This, we shall say of the letter, thatits éendency 
was horrible. We cannot imagine any thing more calculated 
to excite, in the breasts of the Roman Catholic populace, 
nd worst and most dangerous feelings against the Arch- 
bishop. 

Like the other Romish Bishop, Dr. Doyle, he grossly mis- 
represented the Archbishop’s meaning. But one extract 
may be sufficient to shew the nature of his letter. He states 
that the Archbishop in his Charge, 


‘¢ Officially announced” such an “ outrageous imputation, as, if 
not manifestly absurd, would go to prove, not only that the penal 
laws against Catholics, had been too lenient, and should be aug- 
mented and enforced, but also that Catholics should be expelled 
from society ; for without Religion they can have no security to of- 
fer to any government, nor even to private individuals ; and conse- 
quently should not expect to be tolerated in social life, or to enjoy the 
protection of the laws ; but much less complain of being ignomini- 
ously driven, and excluded from all posts of honour, emolument, 
confidence, and power ; for all which, their supposed infidelity or 
atheism, would render them totally unqualified.” 


Now we request especial attention to Dr, Curtis’s words, 
which immediately follow. 


“ J am reluctantly obliged to say, that the Archbishop, (if he 
really be as reported, a man of talents and erudition, or even of 
common sense,) must have clearly seen, and meant to recommend the 
cruel and exterminating inference above mentioned, that follows as 


an evident CoroLLaRy, from his scandalous and actionable libel 
against Catholics.” : 


Here Dr. Curtis, has let out an intimation, to which we 
call the particular attention of the Public. While he mis- 
represents the Archbishop of Dublin, as having accused Ro- 
man Catholics of being wholly destitute of religious princi- 
ples—of having no religion—which is not only different from 
what his Grace said, but directly contrary to what he said ; 
Dr. Cartis for a moment forgets, or seems to forget, that this 
very charge, which he misrepresents the Archbishop to have 
made against Roman Catholics, is distinctly and repeatedly 
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made by the Romish authorities against Protestants—that 
his great Rhemish annotators declare, concerning all Here- 
tics, (and be it remembered, that, according to the Church of 
Rome, every voluntary, sincere, and stedfast Protestant is a 
Heretic) that they have ‘‘ no religion—nor conscience :” that 
Father Gandolphy, sanctioned and lauded from the Papal pa- 
lace, declares that ‘‘a Protestant” has no religious princi- 
ples; and that even the Maynooth divinity class-book repre- 
sents ‘ the deadly tongues of voluntary, sincere, and sted- 
fast PROTESTANTS, (who are Heretics, acco:uing to the same 
class-book) to be “ the gates of hell.” And, we would ask, 
does any part of the Christian religion, or any Christian re- 
ligious principle, come from the gates of hell ?—Now then, 
we say, let the PROTESTANT PUBLIC connect these decla- 
rations of the Romish authorities, with Dr. Curtis’s exter- 
minating corollary-—! They must immediately perceive that 
be has det ouf a most important intimatjon—an intima- 
tion peculiarly important under the present circumstances 
—and one, which, we earnestly hope, will prove a seasonable 
and salutary warning. 
But will it be believed, that since the publication of the 

authorized Report of the Archbishop’s Charge, Dr. Curtis 
has persisted in the same shamelul misrepresentation of his 
meaving ? and that he has done so, in a new letter to the » 
newspapers !—that in a third letter, published in the Irish 
newspapers, and scattered amongst the Roman Catholic 
»opulace of Treland, he has even aggravated his scanda- 
lous and pernicious charge against his Grace! that in 
this las¢ letter, he accuses the Archbishop of having, “ after 
deep reflection, ...... condemned all Catholics as having 
no religion,’ and as having certainly meant, and still mean- 
ing, ** not that Catholics hold some errors, mixed with truths, 
but that they have absolutely xo religion aé all :” this, although 
his Grace had expressly stated, in the authorized report of 
his Charge, to which Dr. Cartis was then referring, that in 
the Roman Catholic Church, “ some of the STERLING 
TREASURES OF RELIGION were preserved!” And yet, in 
this same third letter, Dr. Curtis assures the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, that. the Archbishop of Dublin “ must be 
well aware that he cannot hope to obtain mercy from his Gop, 
or to make any just atonement to the whole Catholic body, so 
deeply wounded ;” unless he shall retract his expressions, or 
explain in some manner which Dr. Curtis shall think fit to 
approve of, as “ Christian and admissible!” Otherwise, it 
seems, that the Archbishep of Dublin, must be aware that be 
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cannot hope to obtain mercy from his Gop!! Really, the 
blind and intolerant bigotry, the presumption and arroganve 
of such a declaration, would suit the darkest ages of Remish 
superstition and tyranny. The spirit which it evinces, is not 
to be appeased by any: language which his Grace. could use. 
And even, if iv his Charge, he had not so much as intimated 
an admonition for the maintenance of the. PROTRKSTANT 
FaltH.against the assaultsef the Church of Rome in Ireland, 
would his Grace thus have succeeded, in cenciliating the 
esteem and goodwill of Dr. Curtis and bis brethren of the 
Popish Hierarchy and Priesthood, If the latter resemble 
their head, Dr. CuRTI8, he certainly would not, ‘The Arch- 
bishop of Cashel delivered a Charge to his Clergy, nearly at 
the sametime. He did not give to the Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy and Priesthood, the trouble of hearing, thathe had uttered 
any particular admonition forthe support of the PRoTss- 
TANT FAITH against the oyerbearing attacks of the Charch 
of Rome; and yet, what says Dr. Curtis, in his newspaper 
letter; of the Archbishop of CasnxL? He assures the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, with a most evident and especial refer- 
ence to the Charge of the Archbishop of Cashel; that such 
a publication is ‘* downright latitadinarianism, and. worse if 
possibldthan all compiained of above :” worse if possible, than 
all that was said by the Archbishon of Dublin, 

But this article has far exceeded our usual limits, and we 
must stop. We ought not however to omit observing, that 
the shocking connection, which Dr, Curtis originally sug- 
gested, between the Archbishop of Dublin’s Charge, and the 
profanation of the Roman Catholic Chapel of Ardee, hag 
been most industriously impressed on the minds of the Roman 
Catholic populace throughout Ireland, by means of placards 
posted up in the public streets of Dublin and other places 
and (as we have heard,) even on the doors of Popish Chapels | 
und by the title-pages of cheap paurphiets. We do not actase 
Dr. Curtis, of being the author of such infamous placards 
and titlespages: but we ask, with astonishment, why have 
such scandalous and dangerous proceedings, been permitted 
by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy and Priesthood of Ireland, 
at the head vf whom is Dr. Curtis *? 





* While these infamous proceedings were going on, the Lory Lisurewant of 
TRP LAND availed himself of the occasion offered by the late Address of the Clergy 
of Dublin, toshew the peculiarly bigh respect and estimation in which his Exern. 
Lency hokts the Archbishop. The Marquis Wellesley commenced his admirable 
Answer to the Clergy, with a well deserved compliment to that most distinguished 
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We now again, earnestly call the attention of the public to 
the important contents of this article, at the present crisis. 
We have heard, that the question of concession of the poli- 
tical power sought for the Roman Catholic body in deve 
countries, may be brought before Parliament in the course 
of the next month (February). We are hostile to con- 
cession, only because we are hostile to intolerance. For 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects generally, we have the 
truest respect and the kindest wishes. We heartily desire 
that every safe measure of conciliation may be adopted, and 
execated in a spirit of sincere benevolence. But we do not 
think, that concession of the political powers in these countries, 
sought by Roman Catholic loadive, would be a safe measure. 
Our opposition is to the dangerous tenets the f their Priest- 
hood still maintain : and our conviction of the feril of giving 
more extended power to such tenets, has lately been strength- 
ened by the proceedings which we have stated in this article. 
We deprecate their introduction into the Legislature, or into 
his MAJxsty’s Council or Cabinet; and earnestly do we 
raise our warning voice, to guard IRELAND against the 
perils to which she would be peculiarly exposed by the in- 
creased influence of such tenets, and the removal of the due 
controlling power in that country, which restrains their most 
dangerous operation. 
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Prelate, as “ one of the anicurest ornaments of the Unrrep Cnurcn.” But, we 
do not believe, that this seasovable and proper intimation from so high a quarter, 
contributed m the slightest degree, to check the scandalous proceedings of Popish 
agitators against his Grace. 
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nance, National Resources, Forcign Relatious, Colouies, Trade, and domestic 
Adminwtration. Svo. 5s. 6d, 


NOVELS. 
Peveril of the Peak, Ry the Author of Waverley, &c. 4 vols. small 8vo, 
Zi. Ys. 


Live and Leary; or, the First John Brown, his Friends, Enemies, and Ac. 
quaintance, in Town aud Country. By F. Lathom. 4 vols, 11. 4s, 

Tracey, the Poet. A Sketch from Life, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

The Seariet Handkerchief. By the Author of Zelia, the Creole, &c. 3 vols. 
15s, 

December Tales. 12mo0. 5s. 64, 

The Temptation. By Leigh Chife. Sols. 16s, 6d. 


PORTRY. 
Phe Druid’s Song a Christmas Appeal to My Country against Infidel Writ- 
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ers. By the Hom and Rev, E. Turnour, M. A. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
4to. @s. 

Gray’s Elegy, translated into Latin Verse, includiug the Author's rejected 
Stanzas, together with Dr, Edward’s additional Lines. By B. D. Hickie. 
tvo. Is, 


Shamcock Leaves; or, the Wicklow Excursion: with Notes, &c, 3s, 6d. 
MISCELLANIBES, 


On the Importance of Educating the Infant Poor. Shewing how 300 Children, 
from Eighteen Months to Seven Yeurs of Age, may be managed by one Master 
and Mistress ; interspersed with a Variety of Acts, proving the Utility of Infaut 
Schools, By Samuel Wilderspin. 5s. 

Palzoromaica, or Historical and Philosophical Disquisitions ; enquiring whether 
the Hellenistic Style is not Latin-Greek ? Whether the many new Words in the 
Elzevir Greek Testament are not formed from the Latin? And whether the Hy- 
pothesis, that the Greek Text of many Manuscripts of the New Testament is a 
‘franslation or re-translation from the Latin, seems not to elucidate numerous 
Passages: to account for the different Recensions; and to explain many Pheno- 
meta hitherto inexplicable to Biblical Critics ? 8vo. 16s, 

Letters from Mecklenbuargh and Holstein ; comprising an Account of the Free 
Cities of Hamburgh and Lubeck, written in the Summer of 1820, By George 
Downes, A. B, late of Trinity College, Dublin, 8vo. 108. Gd. 

Remarks on the Opinions of Plilosophers concerning the true Cause of the 
Rising of Tides. By Captain Forman, R.N, 8vo. 2s, : 

The Hermit of Dumpton Cave; or Devotedness to God, and Usefulness to 
Man, exemplified in the old Age of Joseph Croome Petit, of Dumpton, near 
Ramsgate. 12mo. 5s, 

A Letter to Francis Jeffrey, Esq. the reputed Editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
on an Article, entitled “ Durham Case, Clerical Abuses.’ By the Rev. H. Phill- 
potts, D.D. Rector of Stanhope, 1s, 6d. 

The Innkeeper’s Album, arranged for Publication, by W. F. Deacon, 8vo, 12s, 

Relics of Literature. By Stephen Collet, A.M. 8vo. 15s. 

The Rural Improver; or a practical Treatise on the Nature and Management 
of such rural Scenes and Objects as are necessary to promote the Comfort, Con- 
venience, and Embellishment, of the Residences of the higher Ranks of So- 
ciety. The whole founded on Experience, and deduced from well-known matu- 
ral Princ’ples, which are immutable. By W. Pontey ; Author of the Profitable 
Planter, and Forest Praner, 4to, i. @s. 

A Letter addressed to the Rev. J. Burnett Stuart, Minister of St. James's 
Chapel, Nottingham, on the Subject of the Nottingham National Schools. By the 
Viear of St. Mary’s. 8Svo. 1s. 6d. 

Popular Parts of Astronomy, compiled from Brinkley, Vince, and others, for 
the Use of those unacquainted with Mathematics. By George Fitzjohn, T,C.D. 
8vo. with Plates. 2s. 6d. 

A Lecture on the History and Utility of Literary Institutions. Delivered at 
the Surry Institution, London, in November and December, 1822, With co- 
pious Notes. By James Jennings. 8vo. 6s. 


Epitome of Chronology, from the earliest Period to the present Time. Dedi- 
cated to the Marchioness of Ely. By E. Maydwell. 5s. 6d. . 


aw Work-Table, or Evening Conversations. By Miss E, A. Soutter. @ vols 
12imo. 7s. 
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112 Literary Intelligence. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The Rey. 7. Pruen has in the Press, A Scriptural, Ana- 
logical, and Popular View of the Church of the Living 
God; its Ministry and Service, under both the Jewish and 
Christian Dispensution. 

Mr. Frederick Clissold, who made the next ascent of 
Mount Blanc after the fatal accident that befel the guides of 
Dr. Hamel in 1820, by the falling of an avalanche, is about 
to publish an Account of his Journey, for the benefit of the, 
guides of Chamouni. 

A Latin Grammar, by C. G. Gumpt, Professor in the 
Frederick's Gymnasium, Berlin, translated from the Ger- 
man; with Additions; by the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A. is 
in the press. 

Mr. Thomas Roscoe has in the Press, an English Version 
of Sismondi’s History of the Literature of the South of 
Europe, with Notes, &c. 

Mr. Hornor i3 about to publish an Illustrated Prospectus 
of his Panoramic View of London trom the summit of St. 
Paul's, containing various Engravings shewing the superior 
advantages of the Cathedral, as a central Point of View ; in- 
clading a Geometrical Section (50 inches by 30) of that 
Editice, with the North and South sides of the Church. Yard. 

A Series of Letters on the Manners, Amusements, and 
Literature ot England, will shortly be published, from the 
Original Manuscripts of Count Victoire de Soligny. 

Mr. Barry Cornwall's new Volume of Poems will speedily 
appear. 

: Irs. Sheriffe is preparing for publication, Practical Chris- 
tianity illustrated by Biblical Examples; also by Reflec- 
tions upon some of the Principal Parts of the Holy Scriptures, 
In two octavo Volumes. 

A new Poem, entitled A Sabbath among the Mountains, 
is nearly ready for publication. , 

Shortly will be published, Collections and Recollections ; 
or, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous Anecdotes, 
&c. from various Sources; with occasional Remarks; by 
John Stewart, Esq. 

The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, with copious 
Notes ; by the Rev. J. Bosworth, M.A, will appear in a few 
days. 

_ of the late William Harley, Esq., written by 
himself, are preparing for publication. 








